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CHAPTER XXVII. “‘T MAY NOT DON AS 
EVERY PLOUGHMAN MAY.” 

A CHAMBERMAID brought Daphne a 
letter at half-past six o’clock next morning. 
After a night of almost utter sleeplessness, 
Daphne had fallen asleep in the summer 
sunlight ; the warm air blowing in upon her 
across the hills on the opposite side of the 
i river; the noises of the early awakened 
town ‘floating up from the valley below. 

She started from her pillow, scared and 
; agitated at the sound of the chambermaid’s 
knock, and took the letter with a trembling 
hand. Gerald’s writing! She knew it too 
well; yet this was the first letter he had 
ever addressed to her. 

“How darehewriteto me?” she exclaimed 
| angrily, as she tore open the envelope. 

% The letter began with no fond words of 
endearment. The writer dashed at his 
meaning with passionate directness, with 
feeling too intense to be eloquent. 

“Tell me what Iam to do. After last 
night, my future, my life are in your 
hands. Both belong to you, if you will 
have them. Shall I break the truth to 

} Lina? Shall I tell her how, little by little, 

| in spite of myself, my heart has been 

weaned away from that calm sweet affection 

1 which was once all-sufficient for the joy of 

life ; how a new and passionate love has 

replaced the old; and that, although I shall 
honour, respect, "and admire her as the first 

} and best of women till the end of my days, | i 

Iam no longer, I never can be again, her 

| lover? I think, Daphne, that the hard, out- 

| spoken, brutal truth may be the wisest and 
best. Let us look Fate in the face. Neither 
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you nor I can ever be leone aad. wil | 
the sacrifice of my happiness secure Lina’s ? 
Answer me from your heart of hearts, my 
beloved, as you answered me on the bridge 
last night.” 

There was not an instant’s doubt in 
Daphne’s mind as to how this letter must 
be answered. Lina’s happiness sacrificed to 
hers! Lina, so good, so pure-minded, in all 
things so much above her, to be made 
miserable, in order that she might triumph 
in a successful treachery ! 

**T don’t think the most virtuous person ' 
in the world could loathe me worse than I 
should loathe myself, if I were to do this }} 
thing,” she said to herself resolutely. 

She sat down by the open window, 
wrapped in her loose white dressing-gown, 
her soft golden hair falling over her 
shoulders like a veil, her cheeks pale, her 
eyes heavy, an image of youthful sorrow. 

“Not for this wide world,” she wrote, 
answering his question as directly as he 
had asked it, “not to be completely and 
unspeakably happy would I rob my sister 
of her happiness; not if it could be done 
without making me a monster of ingratitude, 
the most treacherous and despicable of 
women. All you and I have to do is to 
forget our folly of last night, and to be true, 
each of us, to the duty we have to do. 
You would be, indeed, a loser, condemned 
to pay a life-long penalty for your foolish- 
ness, if you could barter such a flower as 
Madoline for such a weed as me. Be true’ 
to her, and you will find your reward in ‘ 
- truth. Do you know how good she 

; how priceless in her purity and love ; 
pees could you let her go for my sake—for 
a creature who is compounded of faults and 
inconsistencies, caprices, self-will ; a creature 
with no more soulthan Undine? Remember 
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how long she has loved you; think how 
much she is above you in the beauty of her 
character ; how fitted she is to make your 
home happy, your life nobler and better 
than it could ever be without her. Why, 
if, in some moment of madness, you. were 
to surrender her love, your life ‘to come 
would be one ‘long regret for having lost 
her. Forget, as I ‘shall forget ; be true, as 
I will be true, Heaven helping me ; and let 
me write my self down, without, a blush, in 
this my first, and, perhaps, my last letter to 
you, your sister, DAPHNE.” 

Her eyes were streaming with tears as 
she wrote. Every word came from the 
heart. There was no duplicity of thought, 
no lurking hope that he might refuse to be 
ruled by her. She wrote to him faithfully, 
honestly, resolutely, her heart and mind 
exalted by her intense love of her sister. 
And when the letter was sealed, and given 
to the chambermaid—who must have won- 
dered a little at this outbreak of letter- 
writing before breakfast, as a new de- 
velopment in the British tourist—she stole 
softly to the door leading into Madoline’s 
room and opened it as noiselessly as she 
could. 

Lina was still asleep, the calm beautiful 
face turned towards the sunlight ; the long 
dark lashes drooping on the oval cheek, 
the lips faintly parted. Daphne crept to 
the bed-side and sat down beside her sister’s 
pillow. Lina awoke, and looked up at her. 

“ My pet, have you been here long? Is 
it late?” she asked. 

“Late for you, love. About half-past 
seven. I have only this moment come in.” 

“How white and haggard you look,” 
said Lina anxiously. “ Have you had a bad 
night ?” 

“T did not sleep particularly well. I 
seldom can in a strange place.” 

“Daphne, I am afraid that you are ill— 
or unhappy. There was something in your 
manner last night that alarmed me.” 

“T am not ill; and I have not felt so 
happy for a long time as I feel this 
morning.” 

“Why, dearest ?” 

“Because I ‘have been making good 
resolutions, and I mean to act upon them.” 

** Would it be too much to ask what they 
are?” 

“Oh, a general determination to be very 
obedient to you, and very respectful to 
my father, and very tolerant of Edgar’s 
stupidities, and all that kind of thing, don’t 
you know ?” 

“My darling, I can’t bear to hear you 





talk of Edgar like that. He is so thoroughly 
good.” 

“Yes,” sighed Daphne, with an air of 
resignation. ‘If there were only a little 
rift in his goodness, I should get on with 
him so much better. It is dreadful to have 
to deal with a man, whose excellence is 
always putting one to shame.” 

“T think you could easily be worthy of 
him.” , 

“No, I couldn't; and if I could I 
wouldn’t, And now I must run away and 
dress, for I want to explore those hills 
over the way, before breakfast.” 

She looked bright and fresh and full of 
youthful energy an hour afterwards, when 
she went down to the sitting-room, where 
Edgar was loafing about wearily, longing 
for her to appear. Her neat travelling- 
gown of darkest olive cashmere, and 
coquettish little olive-green toque, set off 
the pearly tints of her complexion and the 
brightness of her loosely-coiled hair. She 
came into the room buttoning a long 
Swedish glove, the turned-back sleeve 
showing the round white arm. 

“What a fetching get-up,” said Edgar, 
who was apt to embellish his speech with 
those flowers of slang which are in every- 
body’s mouth; “but what is the use of 
those long gloves tucked away under the 
sleeve of your gown ?” 

“No use,” answered Daphne; “ but 
they're fashionable. I want you to come 
and ramble on that hill over there, before 
breakfast. Do you mind ?” 

“Mind!” cried Edgar. “ You know I 
am always delighted to walk with you. 
But, I say, Daphne, what was the matter 
with you last night? You were so cross.” 

“T know I was; but I am never going 
to be cross again. I am going to turn over 
a new leaf. I have been wild and wilful, 
but I am not wilful now.” 

“You are always the dearest and best of 
girls,” answered Edgar fatuously. 

They passed Gerald Goring on the stairs. 
Daphne gave him a friendly nod, just the 
easiest salutation possible ; but her cheek 
paled as she went by, and her reply to 
Edgar’s next observation was ean 
wide of the mark. 

He talked Baedeker to her as they wing 
across the bridge; and he talked Baedeker 
about the watch-towers ; and still again 
Baedeker when, in the course of their 
wanderings, they came to a chapel on a 
height, from whence there was a lovely 
view, exquisitely beautiful in the clear 
calm summer morning. They roamed about 
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together till it was time to go back to the 
ten o’clock breakfast, by which hour Sir 
Vernon had resigned himself to the ordeal 
of facing his family. 

After breakfast there came more sight- 
seeing, Sir Vernon having decided upon 
going on to Berne by a late afternoon train. 
So they all set out together in a roomy 


Jandau to explore town and neighbourhood. 


They went into the arsenal, where a funny 
old man in a blue blouse showed them 
ancient and modern gunnery. They saw 
the venerable lime-tree which stands in 
front of the Town Hall and the Rathhaus, 
propped up with wood and stone; a tree 
which, according to tradition, was origin- 
ally a twig borne by a young native of 
Fribourg when he arrived in the town 
breathless from loss of blood, to bring the 
news of the victory of Morat. “ Victory!” 
he gasped, and died. 

Gerald, more than usually cynical this 
morning, declined to believe in either the 
twig or the heroic messenger. 

“T always shut my mind against all 
these romantic stories upon principle,” 
he said languidly. ‘The outcome of all 
modern research—Mr. Brewer, and all the 
rest of it—is to prove that none of these 
delightful traditions has a germ of truth 
in it. It saves a great deal of trouble 
to begin by not believing them.” 

They went about the town in rather a 
dawdling way, looking at the fronts of old 
houses, at the queer little shops, and finally 
paused before the church of St. Nicholas, 
which they had seen so dimly last night. 
Edgar insisted upon going in, but Daphne 
would go no further than the doorway, 
where she looked respectfully at the bas- 
reliefs which she was told to admire. 

“T saw quite enough of it last night,” 
she said, when Edgar urged her to go in 
and explore the interior. 

“Why, Daphne, it was too dark for you 
to see anything.” 

“ All churches are alike,” she answered 
impatiently. ‘Please don’t worry.” 

Sir Vernon, who happened to be within 
earshot, looked at his daughter curiously, 
wondering at this development of modern 
manners. Could a pearly delicacy of com- 
plexion, luminous eyes of that dark grey 
which is almost violet, and bright gold hair, 
quite made amends for this utter want of 
courtesy. Edgar appeared perfectly con- 
tent to be so treated; and it was Edgar 
who was most concerned in the matter. 

They dawdled away a long morning 
seeing the town and driving about the 





somewhat pastoral landscape which sur- 
rounds it, lunched late, and started at 
five o'clock for Berne, where they arrived 
at the Berner Hof in time for a late dinner. 
Daphne grumbled a little on the way, 
protesting against the landscape between 
Fribourg and Berne as a relapse into 
English pastoral scenery. 

“What do I want with meadows, and 
orchards, and cottages?” she exclaimed. 
“T can see those in England. If it were 
not for the cows living on the ground-floor, 
and the fodder being carried up to the roof 
by those queer slanting covered ways, 
there wouldn’t be a shade of difference 
between the houses here and those at home, 
except that these are ever so much dirtier.” 

“ You ought to have come a few million 
years ago, when Switzerland was one vast 
ice-field,” said Gerald. 

The Berner Hof pleased Sir Vernon by 
its spaciousness and air of English comfort, 
but_it impressed Daphne as an hotel which 
would have been more in keeping with 
Liverpool or Manchester. 

“T had quite made up my mind that in 
Switzerland we should stop at wooden 
chalets perched upon mountain ledges, with 
an impending avalanche always inview, and 
the ranz des vaches sounding in the dis- 
tance all day long.” 

“There are such hostelries,” answered 
Gerald ; “ but I think, if you found yourself 
at oneof them, you would be rather inclined 
to wish yourself at the Berner Hof, or the 
Beau Rivage.” 

Next day was the first Tuesday in the 
month, and the date of the monthly market, 
a grand assemblage of small dealers from 
the adjacent country. 

They all went out directly after breakfast, 
and proceeded straight to the noble central 
street, a mile in length, which, under various 
names, pierces the town in a straight 
unbroken line from one end to the other. 
Very old and quaint are the houses in this 
long street, many of them built over arcades, 
under which the foot-passengers walk, and 
between whose arches the market-people 
set out their stalls. The drapery stalls, 
gay with many-coloured handkerchiefs 
fluttering in the summer air; the jeweller’s 
stalls all twinkling and flashing with that 
silver trinketry which is a national institu- 
tion—chains of endless length, necklaces, 
earrings, bracelets, glittering in the sun; 
stalls loaded with fruit and vegetables ; 
stalls of gaudy-coloured pottery—jugs and 
jars of queerest, quaintest shapes ; and up 
and down the stony street cows and 
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oxen being led perpetually, meek, sub- 
missive, gentle, beautiful, in an endless 
procession; while every here and there 
under a countryman’s cart the patient dogs 
of burden lay at rest, placid but watch- 
ful, faithful guardians of the master’s 
property. It was a scene of picturesque 
and national life which pleased Daphne 
immensely. She had never seen such a 
market before, never seen so long a street, 
except the monotonous length of a Parisian 
boulevard as she was being jolted along in 
a fly from station to station. Here she saw 
the people in their national costume; here 
Switzerland seemed really Swiss. 

She flew from stall to stall, admiring, 
selecting, bargaining, wanting to buy a 
barrowful of red and orange pots and 
pans. 

“They would look so lovely in the 
corridor at South Hill, on high brackets,” 
she said. 

“Tm afraid the brackets would have to 
be very high,” answered Lina, smiling at 
her. 

“T suppose you mean that for a sneer,” 
retorted Daphne, “but if Mr. Burne Jones, or 
Mr. Rosetti, or Mr. Morris were to say those 
pots and pans were the right thing, there 
would be an eruption of them over the 
walls of every fashionable room in England. 
I consider them positively lovely. And as 
for the silver chains, I shall never live 
without one round my neck.” 

“Come and make your selection,” said 
Edgar, pointing to one of the biggest and 
grandest stalls in the open place near the 
famous clock-tower, where the cock was to 
crow, and the figure of grim old Time was 
to turn his glass, and all manner of won- 
derful things were to happen before the 
striking of the hour. This stall showed 
the best array of silver trinketry which 
they had seen yet, and the country people 
were clustered about it gazing at the bright 
new silver, and a good deal at golden- 
haired Daphne in her creamy Indian silk 
gown, a radiant figure under a creamy silk 
umbrella. 

“Choose the prettiest, Daphne, and wear 
it for my sake,” said Edgar, with his portly 
leather purse in his hand, an English pigeon 
offering himself up to be plucked. 

“‘Combien?” he asked, rather proud of 
his readiness with a foreign language, 
pointing to the handsomest of the chains, a 
cluster of many chains, about three yards 
long. 

“ Wie viel?” asked Daphne, with a com- 
passionate glance at her affianced. 











“Tt is ver sheep,” answered the vendor, 
with a disgusting familiarity. “Gut und 
sheep, sehr schén, ver prurty, fiinf pound 
Englees.” 

“Five pounds!” screamed Daphne; “why, 
I thought it would be about five shillings, 
Pray come away, Mr. Turchill. They see 
we are English.” 

She turned from the stall indignantly, 
and marched across to look at the fountain, 
where the gigantic figure of an ogre, in the 


act of dropping a child into the yawning | 
cavern of his jaws, stands out against the | 
tall white houses, balconied, jalousied, like ! 


a bit of Parisian boulevard made picturesque 
by a dash of Swiss quaintness. The vege- 
tables, and the pottery stalls, and the flutter- 
ing cotton handkerchiefs were grouped all 
about the fountain, a confusion of vivid 
colour. 

“That is something like a statue,” cried 
Daphne, looking up unblinkingly at the 
giant grinning at her through a warm hazy 
atmosphere. “A dear old thing which recalls 
the fairy tales of one’s childhood, instead of 
a stupid old Anglo-Indian general, whom 
nobody ever heard of, riding a tame old 
horse. Why don’t we have Kindlifressers 
and other fairy-tale statues in the London 
streets? They would make London ever so 
much livelier.” 

Here Edgar came after her, carrying a 
little box neatly papered and tied up,'which 
he put into her hand. 

“ May you never wear heavier fetters 
than these,” he said, having composed the 
little speech as he came along. 

“What,” she exclaimed; “did you 
actually buy the chain after all? Well, I 
do despise you. Could you not see that 
the man was swindling you ?” 

“He was not so bad as you think. I 
only gave him three pounds for the chain, 
and I believe it is worth as much as that. 
I should think it cheap at thirty if you 
were pleased with it,” he added, with 
homely tenderness. 

‘Oh, you poor predestined victim to 
extortion,” exclaimed Daphne, looking at 
him with a serio-comic air. “Such a man 
as you ought never to go about without a 
keeper. However, as you have been so 
good as to allow yourself to be fleeced for 
my sake, I accept the chain with pleasure, 
and will wear it as the badge of my future 
captivity.” 

She shot a swift side-glance at Gerald as 
she spoke, curious to see how he took this 
direct allusion to an engagement which it 
had been her habit to ignore. He was 
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standing looking listlessly along the street, 
interested neither in man nor woman; but 
though he had an air of utter vacancy, 
eyes that saw not, ears that heard not, she 
detected a quiver of lip and brow which 
showed her that the shaft had gone home. 

Sir Vernon had gone to the museum to 
look at the pictures, leaving the young 
people free to go where they pieased until 
dinner-time. They went up and down the 
arched ways, looking at the shops and 
stalls, the country people, the dogs, the 
cattle ; then turned aside from this busy 
thoroughfare, where all the life and com- 
merce of the canton seemed to have con- 
centrated itself, to explore the dusky 
cathedral, where all was silence and cool- 
ness and repose. There was one great 
disappointment for Daphne. The grand 
panoramic picture of the Alps, for which 
the minster terrace is celebrated, was not 
on view to-day. The mountains hid them- 
selves behind a gauzy veil, a warm vapour 
which thickened the air above the old 
city. 

“‘T can’t think what I have done to 
offend the Alps,” said Daphne petulantly. 
“They seem to bear a grudge against me. 
They wouldn’t show me their frosty pows 
at Geneva, and they won’t at Berne. I am 
not going to break my heart about them, 
however. Please let us get the cathedral 
over as fast as we can, and go and look at 
the bears. I am dying to see the live 
bears ; for I have seen so many inanimate 
ones in stone, and wood, and iron, that my 
mind seems stuffed with bears.” 

They were standing in the open square 
in front of the cathedral, looking up at the 
bronze statue of Rudolph von Erlach, with 
the four bears at its base. They went into 
the church presently, and admired the 
fifteenth-century stained glass, the sculp- 
tured Pietas, and the choir stalls. As 
they were leaving the church, they saw a 
man and woman going quietly into the 
vestry, preceded by the minister in his 
black gown. 

“A wedding, evidently,” whispered Edgar 
to Daphne. “ Wouldn’t you like to see a 
Swiss wedding ?” 

“Do you think they are going to be 
married? What a sober idea of a wedding! 
I should have thought it would have been 
like a scene in an opera.” 

An enquiry of the verger proved that it 
was really a wedding, so they all crept 
quietly into the spacious vestry, and stood 
in the background while the priest tied the 
knot, according to the Calvinistic manner. 





It was not a grandiose or thrilling 
ceremonial, yet there was a certain sober 
earnestness in its very simplicity. The 
rite, shorn of all ornament, was a religious 
rite performed with all the grave business- 
like straightforwardness of a civil agree- 
ment. Matrimony thus approached wore 
a somewhat appalling aspect: no sweet 
harmony of boyish voices trilling a bridal 
hymn; no burst of organ-music exploding 
suddenly in the crashing chords of Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March; only a man 
and woman standing before a priest in a 
bare stony vestry; a priest who interro- 
gates them coldly with his eyes on his 
book, very much as if he were hearing 
them their catechism. The man had a 
dull indifferent look, and there was that 
in the bearing and appearance of the 
dowdily-dressed woman which hinted that 
the marriage was an after-thought. 

Daphne shuddered as she came out of 
the cold sunless vestry. 

“That is not my idea of a quiet wedding,” 
she said. “Please let us go to the bears; 
I am dying to see something cheerful.” 

They went back to the crowded arcades, 
the stalls, the processional cattle, and all 
the life and bustle of a monthly market, 
and down the whole length of the street, 
till they found themselves on a bridge that 
spanned a deep hollow between two hills. 
On one side of the bridge they looked down 
into the cattle market, where a multitude 
of blue blouses, of every shade and tone, 
from the vivid azure garment bought 
yesterday, to the faded and patched coat of 
age and poverty, mixed up with the brown, 
and cream, and roan, and dun of the cows 
and oxen, made a wonderful harmony in 
blues and browns. On the other side there 
was the famous bear-pit, where half-a-dozen 
mangy-looking animals are maintained in 
a state of inglorious repose for the honour 
of the city. The bear is not a handsome 
or a graceful animal, nor does his woolly 
front beam with intelligence. Yet he has 
a look of ponderous benevulence, a placid 
air of being nobody’s enemy but his own, 
which commends him to those who enjoy 
his acquaintance only at a distance. He is 
fond of being fed, and has an amiable 
greediness which brings him in direct sym- 
pathy with his patrons. There is something 
childish, too, and distinctly human in his 
love of buns, to say nothing of his innate 
aptitude for dancing. These qualities are 
liable to distract the judgment of his 
admirers, who forget that at heart he is 
still a savage, and that his hug is mortal. 
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Daphne had provided herself with a bag 
of cakes, and immediately became on the 
friendliest terms with three ragged-look- 
ing Bruins, who were squatting on their 
haunches, ready to receive the favours of 
an admiring public. She would not believe 
Baedeker’s story of the English officer, who 
fell into the den, and was killed by these 


|] woolly monsters after a desperate fight for 


life. . . 

“T couldn’t credit anything unkind of 
them,” she protested. “See how patiently 
that dear thing waits, with his mouth wide- 
open, and how dexterously he catches a bit 
of roll !” 

Even the delight of leaning upon a stone 
parapet to feed bears in a not too odori- 
ferous den must come to an end at last, and 
Daphne, having had enough of the bears, 
consented to get into a roomy open carriage 
which Gerald had found while she was 
dispensing her favours, to the admiration of 
half-a-dozen country people, who were lean- 
ing lazily against the parapet, and wondering 
at ‘the beauty of the two English girls in 
their cool delicate-hued raiment. 

There was plenty to admire in the 
neighbourhood of Berne, albeit the Alps 
were in hiding, and after a light luncheon 
at a confectioner’s in one of the arcades, 
they drove about till it was time to dress 
for dinner. 

They started early on the next afternoon 
for Thun, and between Berne and Thun 
the Jungfrau first revealed herself in all 
her virginal beauty—whiter, purer than all 
the rest of the mountain world—to Daphne’s 
delighted eyes. Never could she take her 
fill of gazing on that divine pinnacle, that 
heaven-aspiring mount, rising above a 
cluster of satellite hills, like Jupiter sur- 
rounded by his moons. 

“Tf you told me that on that very 
mountain-top Moses saw God, I should 
believe you,” cried Daphne, deeply moved. 

“J am sorry to say the pinnacle on which 
Jehovah revealed himself to his chosen 
mouth-piece is a shabby affair in comparison 
with yonder peak, a mere hillock of seven 
thousand feet or so,” said Gerald, looking 
up from the day before yesterday’s Times. 

“You have seen it ?” 

“T have stood on Serbal, and Gebel 
Mousa, and Ras Sasifeh, the three separate 
mountain-tops which contend for the 
honour of having been trodden by the feet 
of the Creator.” 

“ How delightful to have seen so much 
of this world !” 

“ And to have so little left in this world 





to see,” answered Gerald ; “‘ there is always 
the reverse of the shield.” 

“Tt will make it all the pleasanter for 
you to settle down at Goring Abbey,” said 
Daphne, assuming her most practical tone. 
“‘ You will not be tormented by the idea of 
all the lovely spots of earth, the wonderful 
rivers and forests and mountains which 
you have not seen, as Edgar and I must be 
at dear old Hawksyard. But we mean to 
travel immensely, do we not, Edgar ?” 

Another distinct allusion to her coming 
life, the near approaching time when she 
and Edgar would be one. The squire of 
Hawksyard smiled delightedly at this 
recognition of the bond. 

“Tam sure to do whatever you wish, 
and go wherever you like,” he answered ; 
“but I am tremendously fond of home, 
one’s own fire-side, don’t you know, and 
one’s own stable.” 

“ And one’s own china-closet, and one’s 
own linen-presses,” added Daphne, laughing ; 
“and one’s own jams and pickles and 
raspberry-vinegar. Are not those things 
numbered among the delights of Hawks- 
yard? But I mean you to take me to 
the Amazon, and when we have thoroughly 
done the Andes, we'll go over the Isthmus 
of Panama, and across Mexico, and finish 
up with the Rockies. They are only a 
continuation of the same range, don’t you 
know, the back-bone of the two Americas.” 

Edgar laughed, as at an agreeable joke. 

“But I mean it,” protested Daphne, 
with her elbow resting on the ledge of 
the window, and her eyes devouring the 
Jungfrau. ‘We are going to be a second 
Mr. and Mrs. Brassey in the way of 
travelling.” 

Mr. Turchill looked somewhat uncomfort- 
able, moved by the thought of a hunting- 
stable running to seed at home, while he, 
a poor sailor at the best of times, lay tossing 
in some southern archipelago, all among 
dusky islanders, and reduced to a fishy 
and vegetable diet. If Daphne were 
in earnest the sacrifice would have to be 
made. Upon that point he was certain. 
Never could he resist that capricious 
creature; never could he deny her a 
pleasure, or beat down her airy whims with 
the sledge-hammer of common sense. 

“‘T believe we shall be one of the most 
foolish couples in Christendom,” he said 
aloud ; “but I think we shall be one of 
the happiest.” 

“ A girl must be very hard-hearted who 
could not be happy with you, Edgar,” said 
Madoline, looking at him with a frank 
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sisterly smile. ‘“ You are so thoroughly 
good and kind.” 

“ Ah, but goodness and kindness don’t 
always score, you know,” he replied with a 
laugh in which there was just a shade of 


sadness. 





ENGLISH AS SPOKEN AT RADHA 
BAZAR. 


In Chaucer’s time the French language 
as spoken “ atte Bowe” was not heard in its 
purity. The same may be said of English 
as spoken at Radha Bazar, the Faubourg 
St. Germain of Calcutta. It is asomewhat 
unsightly and unsavoury quarter, but. it 
contains many large hideous houses, inha- 
bited by Indian gentlemen of considerable 
affluence, and holding a fair social position 
among their fellow-countrymen. The heads 
of these families are racy of the soil, and 
prefer their own ancient lore to the 
brightest specimens of European litera- 
ture. They fully recognise, however, the 
necessity of giving their sons an English 
education, if they would have them grow 
rich and prosper in the world. The 
rising generation accordingly attack our 
mother-tongue with distinguished audacity, 
and rattle off sonorous phrases far more 
fluently than most Englishmen would 
dream of attempting. Their phrases are 
sometimes more bold than applicable, and 
indicate a command of sound rather than 
of sense. They never pause for a word—it 
may not be the right one which they take, 
but it will do to fill the gap. Classical 
allusions and tags of poetic diction are 
highly popular, both with those who use 
them and with those to whom they are 
addressed. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that Radha Bazar alone is repre- 
sented at English-speaking schools and 
colleges in Calcutta. Clerks in Govern- 
ment and mercantile offices, tradespeople 
generally, and even domestic servants, 
spare no effort to enable their sons to 
pass through the regular curriculum, and 
it is creditable to the youths themselves, 
that they are always willing to make great 
personal sacrifices in order to complete 
their education. Unfortunately, they scorn 
a technical and industrial training. They 
seem to fancy that in learning English, 
with a smattering of Latin, moral philo- 
sophy, history, and political economy, they 
establish a claim upon the favourable con- 
sideration of the Government, and are 
entitled to expect public employment of 
some kind or other; and they are content 





with small beginnings. Should they fail 
to thrust themselves into the service of the 
State, they besiege the offices of the Euro- 
pean merchants, and can hardly ever be 
got to take No for an answer. With all 
their persistence and assiduity a large per- 
centage of their annually-increasing num- 
bers are necessarily doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and as a last resource the cleverest of 
these turn journalists, and avail themselves 
of every opportunity to abuse the Govern- 
ment, decry the British system of adminis- 
tration, and vilify the foreigner generally. 
These men often work much mischief 
among an ignorant impulsive population, 
but as their effusions are poured forth in 
some one of the many native dialects, they 
do not fall within the scope-of this paper. 

The Anglicised native is a great orator. 
That is to say, he likes to hear himself 
talk. As a rule, he speaks very loud and 
very fast, opens his mouth very wide, uses 
the longest words in his repertory, and is 
continually mopping himself. 

He iggequally great with his pen. From 
time to time illustrations of Baboo English 
have appeared in London magazines and 
newspapers, and are for the most part 
authentic. The examples which follow are 
absolutely genuine, and have been collected 
in India. 

Let us begin with the descriptive style. 
A “wonderful catastrophe” is thus reported 
from Chittagong as having happened at 
Nizampore : 

“On the day in question, a gust of 
poisonous wind passed throughout the dis- 
trict, and the breathing it made all persons 
insensible for two hours. The day was 
so unusually hot that at noon all were laid 
stretched on the ground senseless for two 
hours. The cause of this calamity has not 
yet transpired.” 

A correspondent of a romantic tem- 
perament thus describes an evening walk 
amid ‘the verdant plains of our beautiful 
esplanade ” at Batticaloa : 

“The late genial showers with their 
creative wand have bidden verdure smile, 
and autumn’s pencil has made a magic trace 
over the fading loveliness of the landscape ; 
everything around me seemed to be arrayed 
in sylvan beauty. Even the tiniest flower 
that decks the verdant sod commingled its 
fragrance with the scented gale rising to 
perfume the shrine of Flora’s temple. The 
busy bee wheeling its drony flight. was 
culling nectar from every opening blossom, 
It was an exceedingly pleasant evening. 
Pheebus hurrying to his old Tithon’s bed, 
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was lashing each lazy steed that drew his 
car with envy. The rosy hues of the 
setting sun were fringing the clouds now 
thinly scattered above me with amber and 
gold. I walked gently along the road bor- 
dering the lovely Lake whose waters undu- 
lated by the wings of the balmy zephyr 
were lulled into an unbroken calmness as 
if a halcyon were brooding upon the tides. 
I passed on being charmed by the dying 
notes of the even song of birds and fanned 
by the spicy breeze of the incense-breathing 
eve, and as I came to the turn near the 
ivy-mantled little Fort of our ancestors six 
solemn strokes from the belfry tolled ‘the 
knell of parting day.’” 

Sir Neville Chamberlain, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Madras Army, not very long 
ago paid a visit to Tanjore, accompanied 
by Lady Chamberlain, and was entertained 
at the entrance to a temple by a native 
dance. 

“Mr. and Mrs. C. I. C.,” remarks the 
reporter, “ had the pleasure to hear a pair 
of girls sing first, and then a gig] dance. 
The girl who danced was not so beautiful, 
so well taught the art, that the present 
of a currency note of Rs. 5 made by Mr. 
C. I. C. to her was not increased. He 
seems to be old, and was followed as it 
seems to me by his wife, by two other 
military officers one of whom resembled 
Mr. C. I. C., and by one, I think, a 
Civilian.” 

The editor of a Madras paper was once 
good-natured enough to accede to the 
following appeal from “a Native Chris- 
tian”: 

“Tn a certain Christian church of a 
village, just assuming the appearance of a 
town, a number of Christians were praying, 
following the inherent custom of bending 
themselves and shutting their eyes ; one of 
them was snuffing on the occasion, which 
being known to the rest of the assembly, 
created laughter, and the prayers were 
thereby interrupted. He is a true Chris- 
tian! Ibeg you will publish the above few 
lines, and thus remedy the evils through 
your publication.” 

In the same journal appeared a letter 
from a Mr. Govinduranjulu, who seems to 
have suffered from thirst on the occasion of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s visit to Chepauk, 
in company with the Ladies Grenville. At 
least, he thus expresses himself : 

“ Mr. Editor Sir,—I am read always in 
paper many rich native gentlemens giving 
fountain here, giving fountain there. Other 
day, 1 present to the ceremony in Chepauk 





where Governor, Misses Governor, and 
great Mr. Fish Thomas, two native gentle- 
mens giving this great good charity and 
making too much good for poor peoples 
going in sun. I now asking your honor 
one favour which please write this letter 
in your honor’s paper. Too many crowds 
people going every day in museum, one 
time I read in your honor’s paper more than 
five hundred peoples seeing. They coming 
from far place walking in sun too much 
tired and thirst. Why native gentlemens 
never made fountain here. What I say, 
true word or not, your honor?” 

It is not water, however, but wine that 
commends itself to the favourable notice 
of Mr. Govest Chunder Roy. His dithy- 
rambic effusion is too long to be inserted 
in its entirety, but the opening paragraph 
may suffice as a taste of his quality: 

‘‘Sir,—This marvellous bounty of Bac- 
chus, in whatever light be it held by man, 
contributes no less to the advancement of 
society than it does towards the ruin of 
man. We find itis hated by all, cursed by 
all, nay, condemned by all, yet, strange to 
say, found to be yet in favor with most of 
the men who have laid in stores of im- 
mortality. We find many persons who, in 
the morning of their lives were but mute 
inglorious beings, become tlic best nightin- 
gales as soon as they began to devote 
themselves to drinking. One who has an 
insight into the world will conclude, that 
it is wine, and wine alone that stirred on 
their energies into action which would 
otherwise have lain dormant. The major 
portion of men who rose to the highest pitch 
of eminence were all staunch devotees of 
Bacchus. Even many of our oriental stars 
formed no exception to it.” 

Far more imaginative and enthusiastic 
was the undergraduate of the Calcutta 
University, who burst forth into a rhapsody 
as he conjured up a vision of the ball at 
Buckingham Palace, given in honour of 
the marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. 

“ What joyful sight must have been pre- 
sented to the eye of the people of London, 
to see the young Prince and Princess 
stepping over in the Palace amidst a con- 
course of various ranks and stations of 
lives, shouting loud cheers over cheers. 
The playing of the bands and the piano 
excited them to dance, and pass the royal 
couple from hand to hand. The Queen 
must have been moving, bright like 
the moon, and giving every one hearty 
welcome.” 
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As penny-a-liners the Anglicised Indians 
could give long odds to our matter-of- 
fact scribblers for the daily press. Let 
us see what befell an old Brahmin at 
Salem who, having “ bathed in oil and ate 
a belly full, with different curries,” took 
“a very deep thought into his mind to get 
money for his happy diversion, ‘ pitch and 
toss.”” He was for the moment in an 
impecunious condition, but “arrived at last 
at a first-rate plot.” 

Squatting down outside the treasury 
he watched the people going in and 
coming out. “At last, when a Maho- 
medan came to the treasury to cash some 
currency notes, he pitched upon him 
for his booty, was watching over him 
vigilantly till he cashed his notes for a 
certain amount, and when he returned 
home, followed him back for half a fur- 
long quiet, and then asked him whether he 
wants to cash notes. As he had some 
notes with him uncashed he said, yes, 
upon which the treacherous Brahmin took 
him home, made him sit on his pial, 
and went to the adjacent house, telling 
him that the cash is there ; he, fifteen 
minutes after, returned back with a sword, 
hidden in his cloth, took the Mahomedan 
up stairs, and lingered a few minutes there. 
Meanwhile, when the Mahomedan ques- 
tioned him as to the amount, he said wait 
on, wait on, which made the Mahomedan 
suspicious ; and when he therefore tempted 
to get down the stairs, alas! the daring 
and horrible Brahmin drew out his sword 
and gave a cut on his neck, which would 
have made him into two, had he not, by 
‘God’s favour,’ kept his foot down the stair 
first. However, the force of the knife 
made a slight wound on his neck, which, 
made him turn aright to pull off the 
sword, which, to his misfortune, gave 
again the second cut on his fore fingers. 
Notwithstanding these two darts, oh! the 
undaunted Mahomedan caught him by the 
hand, wrestled with him to pull down the 
sword with such dexterity that can be 
better imagined than described. More- 
over, the Mahomedan with all these 
troubles, saved his money, and tried his 
best to bring the offender to open day light. 
The offender escaped by the back yard, 
and absconded himself into a betel-leaf 
garden, wherein he remained only an 
hour and a half, and then was arrested by 
the police at p.m. He is now, I hear, 
under remand, and admits his offence. 
The wounded Mahomedan, is now under 
the medical treatment. The root for all this 





is the existence of ‘pitch and toss,’ which 
the Police authorities connive at, and in 
which there are some more honest players, 
of whom I intend to bring to light in my 
next.” 

The next story is somewhat long, but is 
not to be matched by the most sensational 
of the London dailies. The incident 
occurred at a village near Howrah, which 
corresponds to the Surrey side of the 
Thames. An elderly woman, a widow, 
had lain down to rest after her midday 
meal, “as it is an invariable practice, bor- 
dering upon habit, amongst the women of 
Bengal,” and “ was in a state of drowsiness 
with her eyes partially closed. One of 
the robbers, while the others were engaged 
in taking such necessary precautions, laying 
hold of the widow and displaying a fierce 
look, presented to her eyes a sharp pointed 
dagger, and gave her to understand, in 
grave, threatening accents, that she was 
wanted to remain a silent spectator of the 
accomplishment of whatever their will dic- 
tated, and, that should she attempt to 
make any resistance, or attempt to raise an 
alarm by sending forth loud cries, or by 
any means whatever, she should, without a 
least mercy shown to her, very dearly pay 
for it by incurring an instant death. The 
widow was at her wits’ end and did not 
know what to make of all this happening 
in a moment. She was, indeed, a perfect 
picture of terror and amazement, and struck 
dumb for a while, her voice choking in her 
very throat. Seeing that she was entirely 
in the power of the robbers and there was 
no remedy for the evil, she deemed it 
indispensably necessary and prudent to 
submit to their will and be at their mercy. 
The freebooters bound her hand and foot 
and tied her against something too firm to 
be shaken, taking care at the same time to 
leave her destitute of power of speech, 
with a part of the clothing she had on, 
forced into her mouth. She was now a 
helpless prisoner in her own house, and at 
the mercy of thevillains. Therobbers robbed 
of her all the jewels, secured in boxes or 
chests, and such as they thought worth 
pillaging. When they found their object 
fully accomplished they made toward the 
place of retreat, leaving the doors closed 
behind, unobserved by any. The unfor- 
tunate woman was in her pitiable position, 
until the time come when some of hér 
neighbours happening to call at hers for 
some purpose or other, offered her their 
assistance and released her from it. All 
this was soon brought to light, and it is 
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needless to describe the fearful sensation in 
the neighbourhood produced. The Police 
Officers are still strenuously engaged in 
leaving no stone unturned to discover the 
authors of the felony, but without success ; 
indeed, they have not yet been able to 
obtain a least clue to the perpetrators of 
the robbery. The robbers have secured 
themselves and their booty to their pos- 
session ; while some men, in their stead, 
have been apprehended on suspicion.” 

As petitioners also, the English-speaking 
natives are delightfully ingenious.- Here is 
a specimen appeal to a former employer : 

“Sir,—Excuse me if I presume to unfold 
myself and my grievances to find comfort 
in my trouble bosom. Born and brought 
up as I am in the lap of poverty I have 
none to look after and back me from the 
distress and want which I have fallen with 
my family and children. The late decrease 
of the pay to my post of gate clerkship 
has made a considerable effect even to the 
bare living of ourselves so that life is 
seemed no better than a torment. And I 
don’t know what to do and whom to com- 
plain and where to harbour myself in. At 
last it is the innate and intivitive impulse 
as it were in'me to look upon your honour 
as a father and patron to keep myself under 
your wings and to hatch warm comforts to 
my cold bosom.” 

A “Christian Scripture Reader,” by much 
importunity, prevailed upon a Madras editor 
to publish his appeal to the “Christian 
public” of that Presidency: 

“ Publick in General to be Informed I was 
A Indue Man by the Blessing of Almighty 
God I become as A Christianitey from nine- 
teen years of Age Mine Priching the gospel 
for all the people and also the Severel 
Ladys Servants I used to get sume thing 
from them Ladys dont Remain longer in 
Madras, and also I prich the Gospel for all 
the People I am not Loved nothing for my 
Trouble Christinity of Runeus Divinity of 
Tangoore. Vathen Naugum Sastras Bible 
and Songs and Musement of Fidling I 
am qulified. Mr. Haller Been on duty of 
Government Service to Singapoore after 
Mr. Haller went away, I past Great Diffi- 
culty and Sorrow and Brother rasation to 
words Me. Mr. Haller he was in Madras 
A Great Gyder to me in Every Respect I 
appeared A Light this Christen Faithful 
the Lady Ordered Me to prich the Gospal 
for the Servants the. Lady ast Me do I 
know English to Read I sed I no little to 
read that Time the Lady the Act of 
Apostles First Chapter Every Sunday 





Teaching one Chapter to Me to Lurn it is 
so My Hart is Greatest hapyness on the 
Lady after the Lady Reloges Mater She is 
Edecated. Second Justus Mater Lurned, 
Mathew Gospel Fith Chapter 7 Sentens, 
Blessed ar they Mereciful for they Shall 
Obtain Murcy it is Murciful Lady Shaib 
the kind Lady Ship I have seen in this 
world this Lady Ship is Mrs.——, She is 
Gon England 12 March 1877 on Monday.” 
It is, however, in the vituperative strain 
that the natives chiefly excel. In the 
Alfred Park at Allahabad, a regimental 
band plays in the evening, and seats 
are provided for decently-dressed persons, 
whether Indians or Europeans, but unclean, 
half-naked fellows are not suffered to enter 
the enclosure. This very reasonable restric- 
tion gave offence to certain local ‘ Radicals” 
whose only raiment happened to consist of 
little more than a dirty cloth round their 
loins. In their wrath they enlisted the 
sympathy of certain native admirers of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, and the 
result was a long violent letter, addressed 
to the Commissioner, of which the opening 
paragraph may be conveniently omitted : 
“Yesterday evening when the Bands 
was playing, we natives were sitting on 
the Benches, the Sergeant E. Bassett and 
one Sergeant who was an old hag came to 
us and said get up get up no order for 
natives to sit in the garden, while the 
Mahajans and black faces Chiranis were not 
prohibited, this is not injustice? when we 
asked the reason from the Sergeants, they 
replied, no, no order for Natives, they 
disregarded and dishonoured us in such a 
way which we cannot enter in this paper, 
the Police has been appointed by the 
government to protect the subjects but 
instead of protecting the subjects the 
Police disregards and dishonour the sub- 
jects, we are very sorry for this that 
Sergeant E. Bassett and that old hag 
sergeant in such a way disregards and 
dishonour, are we a low caste? are we 
badmashes? are we to be trained in such 
a way by two sergeants of the Police? 
are we also of high caste and respectable 
men we are rich man and not beggars. If 
you will not consider in these circumstances, 
and if natives will not be allowed to sit 
like as others in the’ Park from next 
Friday, and if Sergeants E. Bassett and 
that old hag will not be punished, for 
disregarding and dishonouring us, be sure 
we will put the case before Lieutenant 
Governor, if Lieutenant Governor will 
also not observe, we will put the case 
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before Governor General, and if Governor 
General also will not observe, be sure we 
will put these cases before the members 
of the Parliament, never mind we will 
cost and expense our money nearly one 
thousand or two thousand and from 
there we will obtain the permission of 
sitting in the Park, and also from 
there to be punished to Sergeant E. 
Bassett. arid that old hag. we will never 
sign our names here, but we will sign our 
names, when we will send the case to the 
Members of the Parliament, and we will 
complain regarding yourself also and will 
ignominy you we do not fear from costing 
our one thousand or two thousand money 
in such cases. Better it is, make arrange- 
ments to sit natives also in Park as other 
sits.” 

During the rainy season some of the by- 
streets in the native quarter of Calcutta 
are decidedly bad for pedestrians. Holes 
are not infrequent, and they are usually 
filled with mud of a disagreeable character. 
Neither are these streets very brilliantly 
lighted. The consequence is that local 
editors are inundated with coniplaints, 
worded in very “tall” English. One in- 
veighs against the ‘‘Cimmerian darkness ;” 
another objects to the “ gulfs of Curtius ;” 
a third protests that he “ fell into the gulf 
of Tartarus ; in truth, the wide gaping of 
the road overgorged with dirt not only 
swallowed my shoes, besmeared my clothes 
with unbearable filth, &c., but ‘even for- 
saking the former there, I found extreme 
difficulty (like Bunyan in the Slough of 
Despond) to extricate myself from the 
horrid ditch ;” a fourth is more moderate, 
and contents himself with the remark that 
a certain street is in a shocking condition, 
“instead of being repaired according to 
the famous maxim of the Duke of 
Rochester in the time of England’s head- 
less king—thorough.” 

A somewhat apocryphal answer at an 
examination for honours is attributed to 
an undergraduate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. ‘Oliver Cromwell,” he is said to 
have written, “was a very stern man; 
he slew his king with repeated beheadals. 
After this he was never seen to smile, but 
often heard pensively to murmur, ‘If I 
had only served my God as I served my king, 
he would not have forsaken me in my old 
age.’ » 

It is more certain that another under- 
graduate, being asked if Richard Coeur de 
Lion was a good son, made answer: “ Of 
course, Richard the Lion-hearted was a 





good son to his father and mother; he was 
also a good father to his sons. Of, him 
it was written, ‘the lion shall play with 
the lamb.’” The present writer was present 
many years ago at the annual examination at 
the Delhi College, when a lad of seventeen 
or eighteen who had carried off the highest 
prizes for algebra and mathematics was 
asked by a distinguished officer what 
caused the earth to revolve round the sun. 
He replied with a polite bow, “Ap ke 
ikbal se” (‘ Your honour’s good fortune”). 

At a recent Scholarship Examination at 
Rangoon, to the question, ‘‘ What is meant 
by the liberty of the subject ?” a candidate 
promptly answered, “ To be able to eat as 
much as you like of a good dinner.” At 
another time “the chief feeders of the 
Irrawaddy ” were said to be “elephants, 
tigers, karens, and alligators.” 

A Bengalee medical student being called 
upon to describe the action of the heart; 
gave the following explanation : 

“The action is just like the firing of the 
gun. When trigger being touched, down 
comes the flint, strikes against steel, elicits 
sparks, which falling upon the powder, it 
is ignited, flame enters the barrel causes 
explosion, propels the ball and the mark is 
aimed at. All these events are performed 
within twinching of an eye. So when the 
ventricles contract, the blood passes through 
the arteries to the capillaries and returns 
to the heart through the veins. This 
happens within the twinching of an eye.” 

This answer may be capped by another 
student’s directions how to disinfect an 
unfurnished room. 

“1. Stop fifteen minutes outside the 
room. 2. Enter the room. 3. Retire if 
you find any smell. 4. Then enter the 
room, and examine the walls and floor of 


the room. 5. Examine inlet and outlet of 
room. 6. Measure the central spaces of 
the room. 7. Measure the other openings 


carefully of exits. 8. Examine the direction 
of the air in the room by passing smoke 
through the chimney, the windows and 
doors shut up. 9. Measure the chimney at 
its throat.” 

At a B.A. Examination at the Madras 
University the following answers were 
handed in under the head of “ Logic”: 

“Q.—In a certain village of a distressed 
district there was no apparent need of 
relief. Illustrate the application of the 
methods of induction by describing how 
you would investigate the causes of this 
peculiarity. 

“A,.—There was no discrimination of 
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knowledge in any of them. If they had the 
power of judging between right and wrong 
they might have relieved the village. By 
‘agreement’ he may know that the village 
suffers much. Intellectual abilities will 
suffice to relieve the villager. 

“Q.—Classify and compare the logical 
characters of the following terms: Virtue, 
Haidar Ali, animal, vegetable, redness, 
Malay, electricity. 

“A,.—Virtue is the last thing to which 
every man is apt to try. Virtue is the sum 
of man’s qualities. Every person’s utmost 
and last aim to settle is virtue, &c. 

“Haidar Ali—A man, and he was a 
ruler. He was very terrible. He had no 
virtue. He was not a man, so we should 
say, as he did not act like a man towards 
mankind. 

“Vegetable.—One of God’s creations. 
Some are low ; some are high ; some have 
flowers red, some blue. We may compare 
one towards the other, and thus many 
classifications and comparisons exist. 

“ Animal.—There are various kinds, 
some too large, some too small. They 
have different colours. Some ferocious, 
some good. When they are compared the 
differences strike well. 

“ Redness.—There are various kinds, and 
when they are compared with them the 
difference strikes too much. 

“ Malay, of different shapes and sizes. 

“Electricity, force with power. By 
maintaining this, many things come to 
system. 

“‘Q.—Expose and classify such fallacies 
as you can find in the following statements: 

‘Tf there’s neither mind nor matter, 
Mill’s existence too we shatter. 
If you still believe in Mill, 
Believe as well in mind and matter. 

“ A.—The belief of mind or matter does 
not depend on Mill’s existence or non- 
existence. If Mill had not found mind 
and matter, some other one would have 
found them.” 

The Matriculation Examiners at the 
Bombay University were equally fortunate 
in eliciting sapient answers. Required to 
explain the phrase, “‘ You had better now 
have your wits about you,” more than one 
wrote, “ You should now be on your senses,” 
while “ the rule holds good,” was rendered 
“the rule is favourable.” A candidate for 
the B.A. degree paraphrased Othello’s 
remark about his letters, “though they 
jump not on a first account,” by “ though 
they do not skip upon a correct ledger ;” 
and an M.A. candidate thus briefly sketched 





the character of Sir Roger de Coverley: 
“ Sir Raja de Cavalry was a rich zemindar. 
He was good to his tenants. He was fond 
of dancing in couples. He wrote for the 
Spectator.” 

An educated Bengalee youth writes to a 
deputy commissioner asking for employ- 
ment: “I, the student entranse class of 
the —— school, undersigned, most respect- 
fully beg to offer myself a Candidate for a 
Service under your Mortified feeling which 
I have a clear hope, and entirely out of 
secret errors in my mind, will not fail to 
enlist my name. It will not be out of its 
place to add here regarding my qualifica- 
tion that I appeared last year in the uni- 
versity examination. Let me Conclude, 
adding that if I be so fortunate as to have 
the post for I hope, I will not fail to give you 
very satisfaction in the faithful discharge 
of the duties that will confer upon me.” 

A young Calcutta Baboo, fresh from the 
university, applies to his employer for 
leave of absence : “Sir,— With due respect, 
and humble submission I beg leave to 
state that I shall feel too much assisted if 
your honour leave me to-day.—I have,” &c. 

A head-clerk in a Government office, a 
good scholar and fluent versifier, having 
supped, not wisely, but too well, asks 
pardon on the morrow of the Deputy Com- 
missioner: ‘‘Sir,—When I venture to 
remind you that the great amorous Nelson 
and the immortal Pitt got drunk some- 
times, I think you will excuse my not 
coming to office to-day !” 





IN THE MIRROR. 


Wuat are they doing up yonder, 

Those two in the concave glass ? 

We speak, we smile, I watch you know, 
The dusky light in your dark eyes glow; 
I hear the ring in each word you say, 

If the tone be mocking, or soft, or gay; 
But those two, our shadows, they sit up there, 
The tiny, defined, bright miniature pair ; 
They never alter, unless the flash 

Of firelight leaps from the hoary ash, 
Athwart their rest to pass. 


Who has sate there before us? 

When these faded tapestries shone, 

Bright from the dead hands’ patient toil 
(May Christ the parted souls assoil), 

When the storied panes glowed fresh and rich, 
New set in yon window’s carven niche, 

And the knightly heads and the golden curls 
Of the old past, peopled with boys and girls, 
Gleamed there in the days long gone. 


Well, they are asleep with their shadows, 

We live, love, say it, mine own! 

Will you give me your little hand to hold? 
Will you let me try it, this hoop of gold? 

Will you smile, sweet eyes, and soft red lips ? 
Will you seal in the hearth-light’s warm eclipse 
The lover’s pledge and the lover’s vow? 

See, what a pretty picture now, 

On the mirror’s face is shown ! 
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FARMER TUBBS’S REVENGE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

‘‘ WELL, wife; what are yow goin’ to 
give us for dinner?” asked Farmer Tubbs 
of his better-half, as he leaned back in his 
Windsor chair after a very substantial 
breakfast, the last traces of which he was 
just removing from his full lips with the 
back of his hand. 

‘‘Nivver yow mind, Thomas,” she retor- 
ted sharply. She was a quick little brown- 
eyed woman, neat as a new pin, as even 
her most formidable critics acknowledged. 
“Nivver yow mind, -Thomas. That's 
nothin’ to yow.” 

“Qo ay. Nothin’ to me, is it. Well, I 
shan’t get too fat on that, shall I?” said he, 
as he rose with a low, rich, chuckling 
laugh, that was resumed at intervals for 
the next five minutes, while he patted his 
kine, rubbed the pigs, and slyly administered 
to his favourite pony, Daisy, the slice of 
bread that he had surreptitiously brought 
away from the breakfast-table for him. 

He knew that his dinner was safe enough; 
and his little joke was threadbare. Tom 
Tubbs loved his joke, but invention was 
not his forte, and when no novelty presented 
itself to his imagination, he could use his old 
jokes over again with perfect contentment 
and full enjoyment. Mrs. Tubbs went 
through the little performance with a sense 
of relish, rather as delighting in her hus- 
band’s satisfaction than as bending her own 
mind to such frivolities. 

This morning, when what she was going 
to provide was nothing to her husband, she 
had her husband’s favourite dinner to 
cook—a duck and green peas, preceded by 
a hard dumpling, and followed by a currant 
and raspberry tart and a custard—and she 
had to keep a look out on the servant who, 
as Mrs. Tubbs would say, “if my eyes are 
off her for a moment goos and does summat 
wrong, or falls a-starin’ at nothin’ that 
wacant that it would rile yow in yowr best 
Sunday go-to-meetin’ dress to see her.” 

Everything was done to a turn, and to 
the minute, and Mrs. Tubbs, with her 
kitchen apron thrown off, her face bright 
as the morning, with clean collar and cuffs, 
was in state to have served the banquet to 
alord. But Farmer Tubbs had not come 
home. He had gone down to the water- 
meadows and had not returned. 

When the intimation was brought to 
Mrs. Tubbs—who was a great disciplin- 
arian—she pressed her lips a little tighter, 
and sent her darning-needle with increased 





vigour into the stockings; but she said 
nothing. When the little clock chimed the 
quarter past one, however, her backbone 
grew stiffer and her lips began to move. 

“* Now really, Thomas,” she said, apostro- 
phising the absent farmer, “yow don’t 
deserve to have a good dinner, that yow 
don’t. And I shouldn’t wonder if when 
you come home, you've been spilin’ your 
appetite wi’ eatin’ raw turmuts or some 
such nastiness. But any sort o’ appetite is 
good enough when your wittles is dried up, 
or flabby; only if I’d ha’ know’d the 
duck was gooin’ to be spiled i’ this way, it 
shouldn’t ha’ been killed; that’s all.” 

But the darning went on, and the duck, 
under Martha’s superintendence, accommo- 
dated itself to circumstances as best it 
could; and Farmer Tubbs’s arm-chair stood 
yawning at the end of the table. 

“ Martha, run up to the front bedroom 
and look if yow can see yowr master 
comin’, and mind yow don’t put them 
dirty hands—I don’t want to look at ’em to 
know they are dirty—don’t yow put ’em on 
the curtains,” called out Mrs. Tubbs. 

Every step that Martha made on the 
stairs sounded like twenty; that was 
Martha’s way. A gentle-souled good girl, 
but given to splutter over whatever she put 
her hands to. Unlike the sleeping princess, 
her breathings were heard in chambers far 
apart, but there was something so unusually 
heavy in her breathing on this occasion, 
something so like a smothered cry, that 
Mrs. Tubbs, listening, and talking to her- 
self, as was her wont, said: 

“What have yow been doin’ now, I 
wonder. Brukkensummat, I warr’nt ; fer, fer 
an active, willin’ gal, yow are the clumsiest 
i’ yowr fingers that ever I come across. Ah,” 
she went on as Martha delayed, “ yow don’t 
like to come and tell me what yow ha’ done, 
T’ll go bail. And I don’t wonder at it. But 
yow'll ha’ to do it, my gal, and yow may as 
well come at once.” 

But Martha did not come; her long- 
drawn breathings were heard still, but there 
was no movement. 

“Come along, Martha,” called Mrs. 
Tubbs. ‘If yow can’t see him, it’s no use 
waitin’; come along, and get on wi’ yowr 
work.” 

There was no response, and Mrs. Tubbs’s 
fears were strongly excited. She had an 
old Worcester punch-bow]l, which she knew 
to be of great money value, and which was of 
far more than money value to her. It was 
filled with dried rose-leaves, and placed in 
her spare bedroom, and now the thought 
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flashed on her mind that Martha had broken 
this bowl and dared not come to make con- 
fession. I don’t suppose she had ever heard 
of Othello, but with her as with him, “ once 
to be in doubt was once to be resolved.” 
Hastening to the chamber, her first glance 
was at the bowl, which stood in its usual 
place, intact; but, to her horror and dis- 
may, there stood Martha at the window, 
each black hand clutched into a spotless 
dimity curtain, and so intent on what she 
saw out of the window that Mrs. Tubbs’s 
approach was unheeded. She was seriously 
displeased, and it was characteristic of her 
that when she was so her manner lost its 
asperity, and her rebuke was grave and 
dignified. 

“T thought I could ha’ trusted yow 
better,” she said; “come away from the 
window, Martha.” 

Martha took no heed; but as_ her 
mistress moved across the room she 
clutched the curtains and drew them over 
the window, exclaiming: ‘‘ Don’t. look, 
missis! don’t look!” 

Firmly, but gently, Mrs. Tubbs put her 
aside, and drew back the soiled curtains ; 
and what she saw, as she looked out, 
blanched her face with dread. Over the 
home-field came six men, bearing a some- 
thing, covered up, on a gate. 

‘Oh, missis, missis, come away!” cried 
the poor girl. “Don’t look at it, missis ; 
it'll kill ye.” 

“Foolish child!” said Mrs. Tubbs; 
“don’t yow be feared for me. If I don’t 
know all, how can I do what’s wanted? 
Go now, get out two or three blankets and 
take ’em down to the parlour and put ’em 


water, and then tell Jim to take Daisy and 
ride as quick as he can and ask Dr. Laver 
to come. Tell him to wait a moment at 
the side gate to see if J have any message 
to send. Steady and quick, there’s a good 
girl.” 
~All this was said with white lips and 
colourless face, but with a voice in which 
there was no tremor. Themen with their 
burden were hesitating; she saw it, divined 
the reason, and moved out swiftly that 
there might be no delay in breaking the 
news to her. It was little they had to tell. 
Farmer Tubbs had been found in the 
water-meadows, apparently lifeless, with a 
severe wound on the back of his head. 
After the first awkward pause, the men 
were voluble enough. They had no doubt 
that thé master had been murdered ; but 
Mrs. Tubbs ascertained that the heart still 


on the sofy; see that there’s plenty of hot’ 





beat, though faintly. Swiftly, noiselessly, 
and without hurry, she buckled to her work. 
A few words of instruction to Jim sufficed, 
and Daisy’s hoofs were clattering down the 
road, as though she knew that on her speed 
depended the preservation of the kindly 
hand from which she took her morning 
dainties. 

Martha, in awed wonder, repressing, out 
of respect to her mistress, a violent in- 
clination to hysterics, stumbled about with 
wild and blundering good-will, moaning to 
herself in solitary places as much and as 
often as she could. The men drank their 
beer in the yard, and conversed in hoarse 
whispers ; speculating about the “ coroner’s 
quest,” the motive of the murder, and other 
high matters ; and slowly the breath of life 
rolled once more through the nostrils of 
the wounded man; and still by his side 
watched and tended, with mute lips, with 
vigilant eye, with ever-ready hand, the 
good wife, the very sunlight of whose being 
lay there hovering between life and death. 

Farmer Tubbs did not die. Dr. Laver 
was quickly in attendance, and his verdict, 
waited for with hungry eyes and ears, was 
such as to give hope, if not to inspire con- 
fidence. Slowly consciousness came back, 
but Dr. Laver strictly forbade all question- 
ing for a time, and curiosity had nothing to 
feed on but what the village constable was 
willing to disclose as the result of his in- 
vestigations ; and this was little enough, the 
only additional item being that a spud had 
been found with clotted blood and hair 
upon it. The doctor had no hesitation in 
saying that the wound could not have been 
the result of a fall, and, in the long lush 
grass where he was found, there was nothing 
that could have accounted for even a slight 
wound. No one was known to bear him a 
grudge ; he was popular with all classes in 
the village ; his men were the envy of all in 
their own rank, for Farmer Tubbs was 
kindly and generous almost to a fault, 
homely and familiar, and though firm in all 
his business affairs, he was never harsh. 
Robbery could not have been the motive, 
for his watch and chain were still in his 
fob, and the money in his pocket was 
untouched. 

The mystery was not cleared up when, 
with returning strength, his wife began to 
question him. 

He had just waked up one day from a 
long and healthy sleep, with a brighter and 
healthier look on his face than she had seen 
since he was brought home. 

“Yow feel better now, don’t yow, 
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Thomas?” asked the bright-eyed little 
woman, who never !eft him. 

‘*‘ Ay, mother, that ay du ; ay’ll soon be 
purely agen now,” he answered. 

“Du yow feel strong enough to talk a 
bit ?” she asked. 

“ Ay, old gal,” he said with a faint smile. 
“ Ay can talk a little bit; not much. Ay 
ain’t much at talkin’; that ain’t my line ; 
ay leave that to the wimmen.” 

“Tell me how it happened. Who done 
it?” 

* Done what?” he asked. 

“ Half-murdered yow,” she replied curtly. 

“ Who?” he said. “ Why nobody. Yow 
wimmen is allus tryin’ to make out some 
fine story or another. Yow marn’t make 
a fuss about a little thing. I hurt myself 
a fallin’, I suppose.” 

“That’s all nonsense, Thomas, and yow 
know it. There ain’t nothin’ for yow to 
hurt yowrself agen, doon i’ the water- 
meadows.” 

“Oo ay; and how do yow think it 
happened then ?” said he. 

“ Why, some villain struck yow, Thomas, 
and it’s no use yow bein’ so soft-hearted 
as to try to screen him, fer if he’s above 
ground [Til have him,” she said with 
energy, “so yow may as well tell me all 
about it.” 

“Ay can't tell yow nothin’ more, 
mother,” he replied. “Let ’un bide, let ’un 
bide. Yow moyther me, claverin’ about 
it. It makes my head queer.” 

Mrs. Tubbs was afraid of a relapse, if he 
were at all excited, and this hint was enough 
to tie her tongue for the present. Witha 
little dissatisfied grunt she dropped the sub- 
ject, only to resume it again with gathered 
energy and determination when she could 
do so with safety. 

But returning strength did not render 
the farmer more communicative. He 
would not allow others to question him ; 
his wife’s remonstrances he endured, but 
he did not respond to them. 

“Thomas,” she said one evening, when 
he had got downstairs again, and the motion 
of her tongue was not impeded by fear of 
bringing about a relapse, “I nivver have 
, worried yow about little things, nor yet 
about big ones neither, to my knowin’, 
but yow are that aggravatin’ about this 
tryin’ to murder yow that I can’t be quiet 
under it. I havn’t nivver kept no secret 
from yow, and yow didn’t ought to keep 
none from me. If it’s suffin’ that shouldn’t 
go no furder, yow needn’t fear my blabbin’. 
I can hold my tongue as well as a 

















man, and the men are most ways quiet 
because their ideas are slow and they’ve 
got nothin’ to say. But how yow came by 
that wound, I mean to know, and I will.” 

“Yow’ve allus been a good wife to me, 
Mary,” he said slowly. ‘“ No man nivver 
had a better, and he needn’t want one. 
And I’ve nivver kept nuthin’ from yow, 
onless it was somebody else’s secret more’n 
mine ; and I nivver will. It wouldn’t do 
yow no good to know any more about this 
silly affair; but I couldn’t tell yow, if it 
would ; so there.” 

This was the nearest approach he had 
made to confessing that there was a secret. 
It was something gained, and Mrs. Tubbs 
was not the woman to leave the oppor- 
tunity unimproved. 

“His secret more’n yours? Yes; I'll 
warrnt he'll keep the secret safe enough, 
and he deserves to be hanged for it. I 
know what a soft forgivin’ feller you are, 
Thomas ; and I don’t say nuthin’ agen for- 
giveness in a general way, but there’s 
no call to go and put the miller’s eye out.* 
If yow don’t care for yowrself, yow might 
think suthin’ o’ me”—here the voice 
quavered a little—“and ov other folks. 
There’s a lot of murderin’ and robbin’ 
about, and yow should help to put it down. 
Why the very time as yow was well-nigh 
killed i’ the meadow, there was a house 
broke into at Oakstead in broad daylight 
down beyond the want, and a man—old 
Leggat it was; yow mind him ?—beaten 
a’most to death. Howsomever, they’ve 
caught him, and I hope he'll get hanged 
for it, if the man dies, as it’s like he will.” 

“Ay, ay,” said he, glad to turn the con- 
versation from his own case. “ So they’ve 
collared ’un, have they. Who was it?” 

“ Nobody yow know; a feller named 
Ephraim Diggles, or some such name; a 
shire man, I guess. There’s the whole 
account ov it in the paiper, ef yow like to 
read it.” 

His hand trembled as he took the paper, 
for he had been, it seemed, excited by the 
conversation, though he had spoken so 
quietly. He held the paper now upside 
down, and without attempting to read it; 
but when the careful housewife left him to 
attend to her domestic affairs, he sobbed 
out, “Oh, John, John; you hev broken 
my heart,” and with tearful eyes began 
to study the details of the crime. 

It was but a brief item of police news, 
and read as follows : 





* This is an Essex proverbial saying when a thing, 
good in itself, defeats its end by extravagance. 
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“THE MURDEROUS ASSAULT AND BUR- 
GLARY AT OAKSTEAD.—Ephraim Diggles, 
a tramp, was charged on remand with 
| having, on the 23rd ultimo, broken into 
the dwelling-house of Simon Leggat, at 
Oakstead, with stealing five pounds nine 
shillings, a watch, and other articles, and 
with violently assaulting the said Simon 
Leggat. This brutal assault, of which we 
published a full account at the time, it will 
be remembered was committed between 
the hours of one and two p.m. on the 23rd 
ultimo. The prisoner was found on the 
following day sleeping in a barn at Colsey 
Green, with blood on his clothes and 
hands. None of the missing property was 
found upon him, though it is alleged that 
| he was seen in the neighbourhood of 
Leggat’s cottage on the day preceding the 
assault. Leggat still lies in a very critical 
state, and the magistrates granted a further 
remand till Wednesday next. The pri- 
soner, who looked very haggard and list- 
less, denied that he was guilty, though he 
said he had deserved anything that might 
happen to him.” 

Farmer Tubbs slowly spelt out this para- 
graph ; read it, and re-read it till he knew 
it by heart. It was about one o’clock on 
the 23rd of July that he had met with his 
mysterious accident; and full twenty miles 
away, almost at the same moment, as it 
seemed, this outrage had been committed. 
The coincidence appeared to puzzle him : 
his pipe went out, and yet he sat there with 
it in his mouth for a good hour, apparently 
unconscious of the fact. After tea, Mrs. 
Tubbs got out the draught-board as usual, 
and though he generally gave her two and 
beat her easily, they now played even, and 
he was huffed over and over again. 

“T can’t plady to-night,” he said, “ my 
head’s muddled. I'll just take a walk 
round the garden, and then I'll toddle up 
the wooden hill.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE slow days spent themselves, and 
Farmer Tubbs moved in his wonted 
routine: a little paler and weaker, but 
daily gaining strength. He was restless, 
however, and was often observed to take 
from his pocket newspaper-cuttings, and 
read them diligently. The man, Ephraim 
Diggles, was committed for trial at the 
assizes, and when the day came round, 
Farmer Tubbs would fain be there to see. 

The court was crowded, for the case had 
excited much interest. The prisoner, with 
a worn and weary look upon his face, 





pleaded “ Not guilty ” ina hard mechanical 
tone. During the whole trial his thoughts 
seemed to be wandering, and it was with 
apparent effort that he brought them back 
to attend to the evidence that was given. 

The points of the case as sworn by the 
various witnesses and by Simon Leggat, 
were to the effect that Leggat, a widower 
now for two years, lived alone in his 
cottage, and that he was reported to have 
a good bit of money hidden away some- 
where; that a neighbour, Mrs. Benson, 
who looked after his domestic affairs for a 
few hours daily, had on the day in question 
left his house as the clock was striking one; 
that he had bolted the front door after her, 
and had then gone to work in his garden. 
A few minutes afterwards he thought he 
heard someone moving in the house, and, 
hastening to see who it could be, he had 
found a man, with his back towards him, 
rifling his bureau—which had been broken 
open. He uttered an exclamation; the 
man turned, and at one blow felled and 
stunned him. He knew no more. He 
could not swear positively that the prisoner 
was the man, but he was like him. Two 
or three witnesses swore positively that 
they had seen the prisoner on the evening 
before the assault, lurking in a dry ditch 
near the cottage, and had asked him what 
he was doing, to which he had replied that 
he was only resting a bit, as he had twenty 
miles to go. One witness, a milkmaid, 
said that he had asked her for a drink of 
milk,and had told her he had not ahalfpenny 
in the world, that he hoped to get some 
the next day, and if he failed he should do 
something desperate. A police-constable 
deposed to finding him on the day after 
the assault at Colsey Green, sleeping in a 
barn, and had taken him into custody on a 
charge of being there for an unlawful pur- 
pose. He had then noticed blood-stains 
on his hands and clothes; these stains had 
been examined by a medical man, and 
were pronounced to be human blood. 

The prisoner was undefended. He asked 
but few questions, and those in a careless 
and indifferent way. He admitted being 
in the lane on the night preceding the bur- 
glary, having conversed with the several 
witnesses, and he acknowledged that the 
substance of his conversation had been 
given accurately enough. Some mistakes 
had been made ; but what did it matter ? 
He had never entered Leggat’s cottage, he 
said, and at the time the assault took place 
he was twenty miles away, for he had 
walked the greater part of the night. 
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Asked if he had any witnesses to call, he 
said, “ No, none.” 

The judge was about to sum up, when a 
clear voice was heard from the back of the 
court : 

“My lord, ay can tell suthin’ about 
this.” 

At the sound of this voice, the prisoner 
started, his face became ashy-white and 
rigid, the eyes fixed; he clutched the dock 
convulsively, and stood visibly shivering, and 
with suspended breath. Through the whole 
court, for an instant, there was a dead 
hush, and every eye was riveted on the 
prisoner. In that instant Farmer Tubbs 
stepped forward, pale, but smiling encourag- 
ingly at Ephraim Diggles, whose eye, how- 
ever,no sooner lighted on the honest farmer, 
than, uttering a deep groan, he fell heavily, 
swooning, on the ground. 

When the commotion had subsided, and 
the prisoner was sufficiently recovered, the 
hearing of the case was resumed. Then 
Farmer Tubbs bore witness that on the 
23rd of July, at one o'clock p.m., the 
prisoner, Ephraim Diggles, had been with 
him, twenty miles away from the scene of 
the burglary. In the simplicity of his 
honest soul he had believed that this would 
be enough, that the prisoner would be at 
once discharged, and he had determined to 
tell no more. But the lawyers wormed 
the whole story out of him, and though 
he writhed under the torture of the ques- 
tion, he knew no arts of prevarication or 
falsehood. 

The substance of what was elicited by 
the ingenuity of the lawyers, and the 
subsequent inquisition of Mrs. Tubbs— 
who was destined to have her way in this 
as in other matters—may be told in few 
words. Ephraim Diggles was a younger 
brother of Farmer Tubbs, and had once 
been the petted, spoiled, and self-willed 
joy of a widowed mother. He had, as a 
young man, betted and gambled, till his 
portion was wasted: he had then been 
assisted more than once by his brother, 
who some years ago had supplied him with 
the means of emigrating. He had gone to 
California, and had for a time done well; 
but his passion for play had again ruined 
him, and, loathing himself for his weakness 
and folly, he had caused a report of his 
death to be sent to his brother, and had 
assumed the name of Ephraim Diggles, 
which he had once seen on a Midland 
tombstone and had remembered. For 
several years he had lived a miserable, 
hand-to-mouth life; till a few months ago 





a great heart-hunger seized him to see his 
native land again, to smell the breath of the 
meadow-sweet and willow-weed in the old 
familiar fields; to look on the old farm 
where his happy boyhood was passed; 
perhaps to grasp a brother’s hand, and to 
obtain the means of making, though late, a 
start in a new and better life. 

He had tramped down from Liverpool | 
to Essex on foot, expending his last coin 
on the way, and getting for his only meal 
on the last day’s journey the drink of milk 
at Oakstead. In a feverish and irritable 
frame of mind and body he had accidentally 
encountered his brother, and had made 
himself known to him. 

I am able to give, nearly in his own 
words, John Tubbs’s account of that inter- 
view, as related some months afterwards. 
He was a man of education superior to his 
elder brother, and in knocking about the 
world had lost his provincial accent. 

“That night at Oakstead,” he said, “I 
had almost given up the hope of reaching 
Lykeham, and resigned myself to lie down 
and die by the road-side. Some of those 
good fellows who stopped to speak to me, 
I know would have given me a crust had I 
asked them ; but the memory of the last 
time I was at Oakstead, with money in my 
pocket and hope in my heart, came upon 
me strongly, and I should have choked 
had I tried to beg there. But when that 
buxom girl came by with her milk-pail, 
there was something so kindly in the tone 
of her voice that it broke down my reserve. 

“ «Yow look tired, maister,’ she said. 

“*T am tired,’ I answered, hoping she 
too would go on and leave me to my 
wretchedness. 

“*Hev yow come fur ?’ she asked. 

*«* Ay, lass,’ said I, ‘and I am afraid I’ve 
come on a useless errand after all.’ 

“* How fur,’ she enquired, ‘hey yow 
come to-day ?’ 

«A matter of thirty miles, I guess,’ said 
I. ‘But I’ve been walking as much, or 
more than that, every day for a week, and 
I’m nearly dead beat.’ 

** Yow nivver reckon to goo no furder 
to-night, du yow?’ she asked, with such 
womanly compassion in the tone, that I 
could have cried like a baby. 

“Yes, my good girl,’ said I: ‘I have 
twenty miles more to do, and I must do | 
them while I can put one foot before the 
other.’ 

“*T’m woundly sorry fer yow, maister,’ | 
she said simply. ‘Is there anything ay | 
ken du fer yow ?’ 
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“* Nothing,’ I said, ‘unless’ you think 
you may give me a drink of that milk.’ 

«“« Ay,’ she answered, ‘ay ken du that, 
and yowre kindly welcome to it. Here’s 
wishing it was more I could du,’ she added 
as she handed me a tinful. 

“‘T walked on the strength of that milk 
all the night, but I walked slowly and pain- 
fully, and when in the morning I caught 
sight of the dear old hills again, and saw 
Lykeham spire rising over the trees, the 
joy that stirred in me was hardly so strong 
as the sense of shame at the thought of the 
mother who had nursed me within sound 
of the village bells, of the good brother 
whose love to me had been so constant, 
and of all the opportunities I had so reck- 
lessly thrown away. Had my physical 
strength been greater, I think I should, 
after all my toilsome journey down, have 
turned, and hidden myself in some remote 
and obscure place. As it was, I crept 
into Charnock Copse to rest for a bit, and 
there, utterly worn-out with fatigue and 
prostrate with weakness, I lost all con- 
sciousness for an hour or two. It must have 
been past noon when I woke, and stag- 
gered out into the road. My legs trem- 
bled under me, and the dear old landscape 
swam before my eyes. 

‘“‘ Three sailors were passing at the time, 
and one of them called out to me, ‘What 
cheer, mate ?’ 

“¢ Devilish bad,’ said I. 

“*Ay, ay, mate,’ he said ; ‘you don’t 
look nothing to boast of. What’s amiss 
with you, man ?’ 

“* Hunger, and thirst, and weariness, and 
bitter thoughts,’ I snarled out. ‘ Every- 
thing’s amiss with me.’ 

“¢ Are you near home, mate?’ one of 
them asked. 

“*Very near,’ I said, for I thought I 
was going to die. 

“*Well, cheer up then, my hearty. 
Here, take a pull of this, and it'll help 
you to weather the breeze.’ 

“ He handed me a bottle of rum, and I 
drank greedily. ‘Have another swig,’ said 
he when I gave the flask back. ‘There’s 
more where that come from, ain’t there, 
Bill ?’ 

“J drank again, and the spirit ran like 
liquid-fire through my veins. I felt as 
though I had the strength of ten men, but 
everything jarred upon me. The sailors 
struck up a song as they left me, and I 
ground my teeth as I listened, in a fit of 
nervous irritability such as I had never 
known before. <A blackbird started noisily 





from the hedge near me, and I was conscious 
of a savage desire to wring its neck, at the 
same time that I cursed myself for my 
brutality. More than ever I felt ashamed 
and unable to show myself to my brother 
Thomas. I thought I would go down to 
the brook, and bathe my head. One of the 
labourers had left a spud near the gate 
where I entered the meadows, and I seized 
it to steady my steps, but I had not reached 
the water when suddenly I came upon 
Thomas. 

“ He did not know me; how should he, 
haggard and wretched-looking as I was, 
and having believed me for years to be 
dead? I do not know if you will under- 
stand me when I say that my nervous 
irritation, so intense and uncontrollable, 
though all the time I knew it to be pre- 
posterous and unreasonable, was increased 
when he stood before me, the picture of 
hearty, jolly, robust health, and called out 
to me in his genial voice : 

“* Hallo, my man, what are you doin’ 
here ?” 

“¢T’m doing no harm,’ said I surlily. 

““*Mebbe, mebbe,’ he said ; ‘ but there 
ain’t no path through these medders. You 
marn’t come here.’ 

“The utter absurdity of my feelings are 
a wonder to me now. There was nothing 
to take offence at, and I knew it well. 
Yet his healthy happy face and his patent 
prosperity came upon me in its salt and 
bitter contrast, almost like a personal 
wrong, and to be ordered off the old 
meadows, where I had played with him 
so often, almost maddened me. 

‘«‘¢ What’s yowr name ?’” he asked, and 
I felt, still with that sense of wrong that 
made me angry with myself, and with 
him, and everything, that he was regard- 
ing me with curiosity, though without 
recognition. 

“*Ephraim Diggles,’ said I, giving the 
name I had assumed ever since I was cruel 
enough to send him home a false account 
of my death. 

“«* Yow bean’t from these parts ?’ 

see No.’ 

“¢ And where du yow come from? And 
where are yow goin’ tu?’ he asked. 

“«What the devil has that to do with 
you?’ I asked fiercely. I can’t tell you 
what a strange rush of feelings came over 
me—anger, shame, bitter remorse, a whole 
legion of devils seemed to have possessed 
me. There was something of my former 
self though, I suppose, in the tone in 
which I answered, for Thomas cried out : 
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“Lord a mussy me, man. How yowdu 
mind me o’ summon as is dead and gone! 
Why, it can’t nivver be. Yow ain't Jack 
Tubbs, are yow? God’s sake, man, let’s 
look at yow.’ 

“The dear old fellow’s voice quivered, 
and I could feel his hand tremble as he 
placed it on my shoulder. Knowing what 
you know, I can hardly expect you to 
believe me when I say that I felt his great 
love then to be infinitely precious, but a 
black wave of self-loathing swept over that 
feeling ; it seemed to touch every better 
impulse, as one after another rose swiftly 
in my mind, and to change it to something 
fiendish and dread. 

“ A moment more he had me in his arms, 
and was pressing my devilish heart to his 
honest manly breast, and was sobbing over 
me, and calling me ‘ Jack, dear Jack !’ and 
laughing and crying, now holding me from 
him to look in my face, now drawing me 
close and closer; he was wild with joy. 
And this after all that I had done, and all 
that I had been! He was ready to give 
more than the prodigal son’s welcome to 
the prodigal brother. 

**Come along up to the farm, Jack,’ 
said he ; ‘my missis’ll be waitin’ dinner 
by this time. Yow shall tell me all about 
it as we goo along.’ 

“T had never doubted, all that dreary 
Atlantic voyage, nor all that weary tramp 
from Liverpool, that Tom would forgive 
me sooner than I should forgive myself. 
‘He will come round,’ I had said to my- 
self thousands of times. I had not looked 
for such a frank overwhelming reception 
as this, and yet that fiery devil in my 
blood, against which reason and affection 
were fighting, made me petulant, fractious, 
irritable, unreasonable. 

“«No, Tom,’ I said, ‘I won’t come up to 
the farm. Give me a little money that I 
may go and get something to eat and 
drink, and then when I am more myself I 
will tell you all, and you shall see whether 
you can give me a new start. I don’t 
deserve it, and I won’t pretend that I do.’ 

“<« Not come up to the farm, man!’ said 
he. ‘Damn it! you shall, ef I carry yow 
myself,’ and he stretched out his strong 
loving arms as he spoke. 

“IT started back. That cursed spud was 
in my hand; I don’t know what the im- 
pulse was, but I swung it round violently ; 
and there at my feet lay the gentlest, 
noblest, and tenderest brother God ever 
gave to man—dead, as it seemed to me; 
dead by my hand; stricken down in the 





very act of pouring out on me in his 
rough honest fashion the treasures of his 
love. What followed is a blank tome. I 
have a confused recollection of rushing 
madly over the country I knew not, cared 
not where. I must have sunk down at last 
where I was found in sheer exhaustion. I 
had taken no food or drink for eight-and- 
forty hours, nothing but that drink of milk 
and those accursed spirits; and little enough 
I had had for days before that. I woke in 
the hands of the police with the sense of a 
hideous nightmare upon me. Slowly it 
all came back to my mind. I never 
doubted that my blow had proved fatal, 
and, when Thomas came forward in court, 
my first thought was that his angry spirit 
had been permitted to come and reproach 
me.” 

So in effect, and nearly in these words, 
Jack Tubbs told his story. There was 
some little delay, which the good farmer 
had not anticipated, in procuring his 
acquittal. Other witnesses had to be 
summoned to confirm the good fellow’s 
statements; and the judge, an austere 
man, even urged upon him the duty of 
prosecuting his brother for assault, in the 
interests of society. The audacity of the 
suggestion quite took away the farmer’s 
breath, and so prevented his giving utter- 
ance to language of unprecedented strength 
which would certainly have ensured his 
committal for contempt of court. His 
arms were open as ever to receive the 
brother who had been lost and was found, 
who had been dead and -was alive again. 
He took for him a farm in the same 
county—for Farmer Tubbs is a well-to-do 
man, and has no children—-and in it Jack 
is now a thriving man. 

Mrs. Tubbs has never been brought to 
receive him, or to listen to. any excuses 
made for him, and this is the only drop of 
bitter in the honest farmer’s happiness. 

“TI told yow Id know who it was, 
Thomas,” said she, “and I wished him 
hanged, whoever it was. Howsomever, 
seeing yow are all right again, I don’t 
want to bear no malice, and I don’t wish 
him no ill; but don’t let him come nigh 
me, for I couldn’t abear it. It dares me to 
think ov what he done, and I knaw if 
ever we meet I shall give him a chice 
ov my mind, such as might breed ill 
blood.” 

“Yow are too hard on ’im, mother,” was 
the reply. ‘“ He was kind a light-headed 
when he done it, and even then ’twas more 
accident than anything else. But yow 
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shan’t be pressed about it. Yow'll come 
round i’ time.” 
As yet, however, Mrs. Tubbs shows no 


signs of “ coming round.” 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER IV. GARETH CONQUERS. 

“‘T SHALL come and see you to-morrow,” 
were Lion’s last words after putting the two 
girls into the fly which was to take them 
home. To Jenny he had simply said that 
her sister was tired, and wanted to retire at 
once; and the girl started up, and came 
away with him on the instant. She had 
two or three dance engagements yet un- 
fulfilled ; but there was something in Lion’s 
face which, even if it had not been Sybil 
who wanted her, would have prevented 
her from thinking of her own pleasures. 

When they reached the cloak-room they 
found Sybil already wrapped in her cloak 
and sitting in a half cowering attitude with 
such a white miserable face, that Jenny, 
greatly alarmed, flew to her, asking eagerly 
if she were ill, or if anything had happened 
to make her look so. Sybil repulsed her, 
however. Nothing had happened, and 
nothing was the matter with her. She 
was only tired out and sleepy; and she 
stood up and hurried to the carriage, hardly 
waiting for Lion to give her his arm, and 
burying herself in the darkest corner of the 
back seat as if glad to find a refuge there. 
She did not say a word to him till Jenny 
was seated and he spoke as I have said, 
and then she leaned quickly forward, 
answering in a nervous hurry quite unlike 
herself : 

‘Not to-morrow. I—lI shall be too tired 
—too tired to talk. The next day—any 
other time, but not to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow certainly, if you do not 
wish it. The next day, then,” Lion said ; 
and then the fly drove off, and he was 
left standing on the steps. 

For a moment he hesitated as if unde- 
termined whether to re-enter the house or 
not; but a brief reflection decided him in 
the negative. He felt that it would be im- 
possible for him to meet Gareth without 
an open quarrel ; and he dared not risk that, 
with the knowledge that, if he did so, Sybil’s 
name must irretrievably be dragged into the 
question, and her fair report suffer in conse- 
quence of his hastiness. Whatever happened, 
his first duty was to shield her. There would 





be plenty of time to deal with Gareth Vane 
at another opportunity, if he needed to be 
dealt with at all; but he must see Sybil first, 
and he still trusted to that interview for set- 
ting everything right. They had never had 
a quarrel yet, nor a misunderstanding. 
Other lovers were always having little tiffs, 
and making them up again ; but, from the 
beginning of their engagement till now,their 
love had flowed on in one smooth unruffled 
stream, unmarred by even the most trifling 
bickerings or jealousies. Surely, surely 
this their very first quarrel was not to be a 
serious one: not to come between two whose 
affection for one another was so stable and 
deeply rooted : yet—if she would only have 
said one comforting word at parting ! 

He had been trying to console himself 
with the thoughts first quoted whilst 
putting on his hat and coat ; but, try as he 
might, the last one would recur to him; 
and though he set out and deliberately 
walked the whole way home, in the hope 
that the physical exercise might tire out 
his mental doubts and questionings, and 
enable him to sleep when he got there, 
the hope was vain. As he lay on his bed 
the image of that graceful girlish figure, 
now clinging to Gareth Vane’s side, and anon 
standing before himself with face averted 
and fast flowing tears, rose up before him, 
and filled his mind to the exclusion of all 
thoughts of rest ; and when the sun rose 
he was still awake, and murmuring to him- 
self with dry feverish lips : 

“How shall I ever get through twenty- 
four hours or more of this? It will drive 
me distracted. Why, why would she not 
let me go to her to-day ?” 

He little thought that Sybil’s night had 
been even more weary in its wakefulness 
than his own. All the way home she had 
cowered up in the corner of the carriage, 
shivering from time to time, but not speak- 
ing, save by a curt negative to Jenny's 
questions, till the young girl, debarred 
from active sympathy, but convinced that 
something must be seriously amiss, was 
fain to content herself with holding one 
of her sister’s chilly, nervously-clenched 
hands, and chafing it gently with her own 
warm fingers. 

Sybil did not pull it away: she was both 
too gentle by nature and too much accus- 
tomed to Jenny’s petting to resent it: but 
neither did she show any pleasure or 
recognition of the caress, and as soon as 
they got to the house she hurried to her 
room, muttering something about being 
“fairly tired to death,” and hardly waiting 
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to say good-night to her mother, who as 
usual was sitting up for them. 

“The rooms were fearfully hot, and I 
have such a headache I can’t talk. If 
you'll let me, mother, I’ll go to bed at once,” 
she said pleadingly ; and there was an un- 
wonted flush under her eyes and tremble 
in her voice which carried out her words, 
and made Jenny’s suggestion, that she was 
thoroughly overdone, appear the more 
likely—even in the eyes of Mrs. , Dysart, 
who was usually keen to see whatever was 
wrong. The mother shook her head at 
them both reprovingly, and sent them off 
to their rooms at once, declaring that she 
should not trust them to Mrs. Chawler’s 
chaperonage again, and that they must tell 
her all about it in the morning. 

But in the morning only one girl was 
visible. Sybil had been awake all night, 
tossing from side to side in a tumult of 
feeling compounded of fright, shame, re- 
morse, anxiety, and strange, bewildering, 
utterly incomprehensible happiness —a 
happiness which she could not disguise 
even from herself, and which even from 
its very novelty she dared not analyse, 
seeing that every guilty throb of it brought 
a corresponding pang of grief and humilia- 
tion. The morning found her utterly worn- 
out, and when the maid came in with her 
hot water the poor child turned her face to 
the wall, and begged that the blinds might 
not be drawn up. She wanted to sleep a 
little longer; and would Jane ask her 
mistress not to mind about keeping any 
breakfast for her. She did not want any. 

Of course that part of the message was 
not attended to; for some breakfast was 
kept for her, and was brought upstairs by 
Jenny a couple of hours later, all hot and 
tempting on alittle covered tray; and, much 
as Sybil loathed the sight of it, she dared 
not refuse it, or affect to go on sleeping, lest 
by doing so she should awaken suspicion, 
and bring down on her the very questioning 
she dreaded. She sat up, therefore, and 
drank her tea gratefully, and even tried to 
make a show of eating; while Mrs. Dysart 
sat by the bed scolding her gently for first 
over-heating herself with dancing and then 
going out into the night air; and Jenny 
filled her cup and waited on her, saying less 
than usual, but with a tender grave anxiety 
in her eyes which Sybil found it more difficult 
to meet than her mother’s remonstrances. 

Just then, indeed, and knowing what 
they would think of her if they knew the 
truth, blame was really more pleasant to 
the girl’s spirit than petting. It made her 





feel less hypocritical, and she owned with 
such frank contrition that she had been 
foolish, very foolish and imprudent, and 
promised so readily not to err in the same 
way again, that Mrs. Dysart, who in her mind 
put down the garden folly to the temptation 
of a little sentimental ramble with Lion, 
was more than appeased ; and Jenny felt 
rebuked for the uneasy, half-suspicious 
feeling which had been tormenting her. 
Suspicious of Sybil! Jenny went away 
feeling quite wicked and worldly, and con- 
demning herself severely for her want of 
charity ; and Mrs. Dysart followed her, only 
pausing to give Sybil a kiss and say : 

“Now mind, child, you don’t attempt 
to get up till after lunch. Your hands are 
feverish still, and another hour’s nap will 
do your head good. When people have 
been naughty they must pay the penalty, 
and if Lion looks in, in the afternoon, as 
I suppose he will, I shall lecture him well 
for not taking better care of you.” 

But when she was left alone Sybil could 
not stay in bed any longer. The tea had 
refreshed her, and she sprang up, threw on 
her dressing-gown, and having locked the 
door, sat down to try and think more coolly 
over what had been done and said on the 
previous night, and to prove to herself that 
she had not been so much to blame after all. 

That wandering by the river, which Lion 
had seemed to take so seriously, might 
have been imprudent as regarded the night 
dews and damp, but even Ker mother 
thought nothing of it in any other light ; 
and for the rest, what had she done that 
any one could take hold of ? 

Gareth indeed had sinned—sinned terri- 
bly ; but the sin was against her as much 
as against Lionel, for how could she pos- 


sibly guess that he would do such a thing? | 


Yet, as the thought of what that thing was 
came back to her in all the gravity of its 
daylight aspect—of his kiss and the words 
which had been spoken with it, and of her 
tacit encouragement both by continuing to 


stay with him when he had said so. much, | 


and by avoiding her dance with Major 
Graham—the scarlet colour rushed up to 
the very roots of her hair, and her head 
drooped lower and lower beneath a weight 
of shame and penitence. 
she was quite certain—she could never, 
never see Gareth again. Even were he 
to repent of his offence, and behave him- 
self so scrupulously for the future that 
neither she nor anyone else should ever 
be reminded of that luckless evening, 
she felt that it would be quite impossible 
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ever to meet his eye or touch his hand 
again, without some betrayal of her own 
weakness and his power. Oh! why had 
he done it, and why had she been so weak ! 
What could he think of her? She had 
let him kiss her! That kiss was burning 
into her brow now ; and yet she could not 
hate him for it. It was a foul robbery from 
her lover; but the pain of it, which brought 
tears into her eyes, was that he would think 
less of her for allowing it ; and she could not 
think less of him. It was wicked, daring, 
unpardonable ; but then he loved her, and 
love pardons everything and covers every- 
thing. To be loved by him—loved sponta- 
neously—nay, against all right and reason, 
and by such a nature, so fiery, so tender, 
so passionate ; it made her heart beat, and 
her hands tremble, and her eyes fill with 
a dreamy lustre to think of it. Only 
there was this penalty to be paid—she 
must never see him any more. He must 
go away and leave her; leave her to feel 
as guilty and wretched as she must feel 
till time had taught her to forget all the 
joy, and shame, and wickedness of that 
summer night’s delirium ; and to blot out 
Lionel’s suspicions by the submission and 
propriety of her future conduct. How 
much did Lionel suspect already, however, 
and had the two men met again ? 

Lunch was barely over downstairs, and 
there was a sharp ring at the front bell. 
In her dread lest it should be her lover, 
disregardful of his promise, and that she 
would be sent for to talk to him, Sybil 
finished dressing with frantic haste, and, 
gliding down the back stairs, astonished 
the cook by appearing in the kitchen with 
a very flushed and agitated face. 

“Tam going out for a turn, Martin,” 
she said by way of explanation. ‘There 
are visitors in the drawing-room, and my 
head aches so badly I don’t feel as if I 
could talk to them. Please tell mamma so 
if she asks for me.” And then she passed 
out, and hastening through the farmyard, 
gained the high road without further delay. 
She would far rather have gone down the 
garden, andsointothe meadow atthe bottom; 
but the drawing-room window looked out 
that way, and she might have been seen. 
As it was, someone else knocked at the 
front-door as she emerged from the side- 
gate, and she nearly retreated again in fear 
of discovery. The idea that this might be 
Lionel, however, gavé her courage. Any- 
thing would be preferable to meeting him, 
and, before the servant could have answered 
the knock, she had sped quickly across the 











road, and, turning off at once to the left, 
was on the common and out of sight. 

It was a lovely day—one of those per- 
fect June mornings when it seems almost 
impossible for any healthily constituted 
mind to dwell upon things gloomy or 
dismal. A sky of pure turquojse - blue, 
crossed and chequered and frayed by a 
fairy web of cloudlets, white as wool, and 
scattered like feathers over the azure plain, 
a light cool breeze fanning you in the face 
and shaking the petals from the wild roses 
in the hedgerows; air sweet with new- 
mown hay, and joyous with the laughter 
of children tumbling among the dry 
fragrant heaps; sunshine, mellow, pure, and 
radiant, streaming down over the green 
meadows and growing, waving corn : 

and stir of leaves and wings, 

And run of rills and bubble of cool springs, 

And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers, 

And buzz of happy bees in violet bowers ; 
the distant hills out Guildford way stand- 
ing out a vivid purple against the stainless 
blue ; Epsom grand-stand looking like a 
spot of glittering white above the dark 
bronzed green of the heath, and visible for 
miles away ; sheep, newly shorn, cropping 
the short sweet grass on the common, and 
seeming to enjoy the change from their 
close knotty jackets ; somewhere up in the 
blue empyrean a lark singing like an 
unseen voice, thrilling through space, and 
“stretched towards heaven as if from 
heaven her note she fetched”—all the 
sounds and sights of a perfect June day 
blended in one harmonious whole. Sybil’s 
way led across a heathy bit of common, 
covered over with great bunches of dark 
green gorse, spangled with golden apple- 
scented blossom ; and tiny pools of water, 
each one reflecting like a living jewel the 
patch of bright blue sky above and “ float- 
Ing mountain of the silver cloud.” Her 
light feet went swiftly over the short 
green grass. The light waving locks of 
hair about her forehead fluttered in the 
breeze, and flicked away the tear-drops 
still glittering on her lashes. Sometimes 
the short-flounced skirt, its white surface 
dotted over with pretty pink carnations, 
caught in the prickly furze-bushes, and 
was twitched petulantly away. Sometimes 
she stumbled and nearly fell, from catching 
her foot in one of the numerous rabbit- 
holes tunnelling the ground ; but she never 
stopped or lingered, and, indeed, in her 
reckless haste might have come down on 
her face on one of these latter occasions, if 
someone, crossing the heath at that moment, 
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had not made a quicker step forward, and 
caught her by the arm. 

“Miss Dysart,” cried Gareth Vane re- 
proachfully, “do you want to hurt your- 
self? Where are you running to? You 
would have had a nasty fall just then, if I 
hadn’t happened to be near.” 

Sybil ‘stood still enough now; for the 
moment her self-possession utterly deserted 
her. That it should be he of all men, he 
whom she had half-resolved never to see 
again, certainly never to see except in the 
presence of others—he here! The pink 
colour came and went in her cheek, and 
her eyes fixed themselves widely on him in 
almost terrified dismay, as she stammered 
out : 

“Mr. Vane, how did you come here? 
Did you see me? But you ought not to 
have followed me. Indeed, you ought 
not.” 

Gareth laughed lightly. He had never 
seen her so agitated. It made her lovelier 
than ever. 

“ What an innocent little girl you are, 
Miss Dysart! Any other young lady but you 
would have pretended to consider my pre- 
sence here as quite accidental, and I should 
have pretended the same, and we should 
have both known it was a humbug, and 
should have been quite comfortable and 
decorous over it. But you won't let me 
be a humbug with you ; you are too guile- 
less yourself. Yes, I did follow you. I 
was anxious about you, you left the ball so 
suddenly last night; and I had just 
knocked at your door to enquire how you 
were, when I saw you scudding out of a 
side-gate ; and I immediately determined 
to catch you up. You skimmed the ground 
so quickly, however, that it has been rather 
difficult to do so.” 

Gareth said all this in his easiest manner, 
so as to give her time to recover herself, 
and adopt the same tone; but he did not 
produce the desired effect. She stood still, 
making no effort to touch his outstretched 
hand ; but with her own nervously pressed 
against its fellow, and the colour deepen- 
ing in her fair face. There was a suspicious 
glimmer in her eyes as she answered him : 

“TI did not want to be caught up. I 
came out purposely because my head ached, 
and—and to avoid visitors.. Mr. Vane, 
please do not come any further with me. 
You are only going out of your own way; 
and—my mother would not like it.” 

“‘ My way is your way,” he said quickly, 
“unless—— Sybil, do you mean that you 
wanted to avoid me? But no; you 





couldn’t be so cruel as to mean that. 
Tell me that you do not.” 

The subtle mingling of pained reproach 
and pleading in his tone touched her. She 
had been very hard towards Lionel’s 
remonstrances last night. The accusing 
sorrow in his honest eyes had not woke 
a throb of tenderness in her ; but this was 
quite different. Her heart was soft as 
melted wax to every word from Gareth 
Vane, and to hurt him wounded herself 
more. He could see the troubled softening 
in her face, and read his own power over 
her as he went on: 

“ Was it taking a liberty to call? I did 
not mean to ask to see you, only to hear 
how you were ; and I could not keep away. 
I had been prowling round the house 
thinking of you for a couple of hours before 
I knocked, and then when I saw you,,when 
you passed me, it was not in human nature 
to let you go by without a word. Where 
was the wrong in not doing so ?” 

“JT did not say it was wrong,” said 
Sybil, confused, but still unable to be any- 
thing but gentle. “I am sure you would 
not mean to offend me. It was only——” 
And then in her wish that he would go 
away, amd the impossibility of explaining, 
she began to walk on, adding in a low 
tone: “I could not have seen anyone 
to-day. My head was aching too much 
after last night, and—and you must 
know: i 

“What?” asked Gareth. He had kept 
at her side, and now he stopped her, and 
tried to take one of her hands in his. 
‘Was it I who made your headache?” he 
asked tenderly. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake don’t 
tell me that! Sybil, say it was not I.” 

For all reply she looked up at him, her 
eyes swimming in tears. 

“ Mr. Vane, you ought not to call me by 
my Chrisiian-name. You ought not to 
speak to me at all, or to be here. Oh! 
don’t ask xy why. You know—you know, 
as well as I do, why.” 

She was striving to free her hand from 
his grasp, but he held it tight, prisoning 
it, as well as its fellow, in a close pressure. 

“Do you mean because I kissed you ?” 
he said very low. ‘Sybil, look at me. I 
will call you Sybil to-day, at all events, if 
never any more. Tell me, do you mean 
that ?” 

She was obliged to look at him fora 
moment, but her eyes fell instantly, and 
she answered : 

“Yes.” 























“ And you are angry with me for doing 
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so? You feel that I insulted you? You | possession of her, he would be willing to 
wish never to see or speak to me again?” | sacrifice all else: to change his very life, 
She made no answer. It was only one | and become true and steadfast as he felt 
word she had to say, after all ; and what | she would be to him. 
doubt could there be as to saying it? But} “My darling,” he said passionately, 
something seemed to rise in her throat and | “forgive me! I had no right to speak to 
choke her. She could not speak. | you so; no right to come into your pre- 
“Won't you answer me?” he asked | sence, except to kneel at your feet and beg 
gently. “Or does your silence mean | your pardon. Yet listen to me for one 
Yes? If it does, I will ask your pardon | moment, Sybil. I was mad last night, I own 
as humbly as you please, and go away at | it. Ishall not defend myself to Mr. Ashleigh ; 
once. You need not be afraid of my | but you are different, and to you I say, on 
troubling you any more in that case, for I | my honour, I did it from no lightness or 
shall know I have made a fool of myself. | disrespect, but simply because your beauty 
I shall have taken a pretty girl’s coquetting | and sweetness, and the look in your dear 












{January 29, 1881.] “ 











for the answer of an angel’s heart to mine, 
and been betrayed into a piece of madness 
for which you may well mock at me. Well, 
it won’t be the first time such a thing has 
happened in the world’s history.” 

His tone had changed to a bitter ironical 
accent. It grated harshly on Sybil’s timid 
soul, and roused her to self-defence. 


“Mr. Vane,” she said, “you know I | 


could not mock anyone ; and—and when 
did I coquet with you?” 

“T never said you coquetted with me— 
never believed you capable of such petti- 
ness ; but if a woman can act two utterly 
different parts within twenty-four hours, 
one must be false. Which is true of you: 
last night, or to-day ?” 

Had she been any other girl, she might 
have turned round on him, and answered 
that she had been taken by surprise 
the previous evening: that it was basely 
unfair to twit her with a weakness, which 
he had first tempted and then abused ; 
but she had had very little experience 
of men of Gareth’s stamp, very little 
experience of any man but Lion, whose 
wooing had been so reverent and self- 


restrained, whose ways were so different | 


altogether. And it was this man she loved, 
she knew it now too well, not Lionel at 
all! Instead of replying, she tried once 
again to free her hands and looked up at 
him. Only a look; but one so innocently 
reproachful, so trusting, so plaintive in its 
shame and contrition, that it brought him 
to her feet at once. In that moment he 
felt that she was the one woman in the 
world to him, and that for her love, to gain 


| eyes—the look that is in them now, made 
me forget everything else but yourself, and 
| my love for you. Sybil, do you know that 
I believe I have loved you ever since that 

first moment when I came on you in the 





| turnip-field yonder, and frightened all the 


colour out of your sweet face. I longed to 
kiss you then, you looked so pale; but 
last night I fancied Dear, look at 
me, and blame me if you will for my pre- 
sumption—but the fancy did come to me 
that your engagement had not been, after 
all, the prompting of your own heart, and 
that if you had been free to choose, you 
might, perhaps, have cared for me instead. 
Was I wrong? For pity’s sake, be true, 
and tell me.” 

And then he let go her hands, and Sybil 
covered her eyes with them from his gaze, 
and sobbed in answer : 

“T cannot help it—I cannot! If you 
had only come before. But I am not free. 
I—belong to him. Oh, I am so un- 
happy!” And then her lips were sealed ; 
for Gareth had taken her in his arms, and 
only the west wind and the sunlight, only 








the laughing water and the golden furze- 
blossoms reflected in it, heard all that he 
poured out in passionate payment for her 
confession. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





TRADE = = MARK. 


CAMOMILE PILLS, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS; 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
of power of the digestive juices in | society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
the stomach to convert what we eat and | pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
drink into healthy matter for the proper | produced byanagreeable change vanishes 
nourishment of the whole system. It is | soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
caused by everything which weakens the | symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
system in general, or the stomach in par- | lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the | dreams and startings, and affording little 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is | or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
very certain that if we could always keep | much moaning, with a sense of weight 
the stomach right we should only die by | and oppression upon the chest, night- 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro-| mare, &c. 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa-| It is almost impossible to enumerate 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of | all the symptoms of this first invader 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an | upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended | cases of Indigestion there will probably 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | be something peculiar to each ; but be 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the | they what they may, they are all oc- 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in | casioned by the food becoming a burden 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in | rather than a support to the stomach ; 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling | and in all its stages the medicine most 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of | wanted is that which will afford speedy 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- | and effectual assistance to the digestive 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- | organs, and give energy to the nervous 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the | andmuscularsystems—nothing can more 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted | speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
can eat heartily, although without much | so desirable an object than Norton’s 
gratification ; a leng train of nervous | Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb , 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, | has from time immemorial been highly/ 
general debility, great languidness, and | esteemed in England as a grateful ano 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of | dyne, imparting ai aromatic bitter to the 
persons so afflicted frequently become | taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
uritable and desponding, and great | and strength to the stomach ; and fn all 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; | cases of indigestion, gout in the stgmach, 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
dejected, under great apprehension of | for ages been strongly recomménded by 
some imaginary danger, will start at any | the most eminent practitioners as very 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and | useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
become so agitated that they require | only, objection to its use/has been the 
sometime to calm and collect themselves; | large quantity of water which it takes to 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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which must be taken with it into the | 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint | 


which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 


of boiling water to dissolve the soluble | wholesome food, which increases the 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- | power of every nerve and muscle of the 
ers ; and when one or even two ounces | human body, or, in other words, invigo- 


may be taken with advantage, it must at | 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason | 
why it has not long since been placed 


medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large yuantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
*NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar procegs, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, ag 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 


| 
the very first in rank of all restorative | 





benefit been more immediate and de- | 


cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Tonic MEpICcINEs. 

3y the word tonic is meant a medicine 





rates the nervous and muscular systems. 


| The solidity or firmness of the whole 
|tissue of the body, which so quickly 


follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 


| Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 


repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or othe” infectious dis- 
cases, and to personsattex._’ng sick-rooms 
they are invaluable,as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances. \ 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 


| palate is designed to inform us what is 


proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid ; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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their use; they will only injure byabuse. 
by J q J 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
, , o 


| 


mind that the first process of digestion | 
is performed in the mouth, the second | 


in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 


should be well performed ; this consists | 


in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. 


| den thus imposed upon it, that all will 


soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 


| not unfrequently lay the foundation of 


If you | 


conform to this short and simple, but | 
comprehensive advice, and find that | 


there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 


ease all the work which nature intended | 


for it. *#By its use you will soon be able 





illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. ‘And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 


to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is ; health being at all disturbed, these Pints 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to; should be immediately taken, as they 
name one individual article of food | will stop and eradicate disease at its 


which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
hanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
sooften committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrving off the bur- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


commencement, Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 


| with the certainty of attaining a healthy 


OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Pints equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 





Sold by nearly all respectan.e Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&ec., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. ' 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


STHEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 








THE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘‘ JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two ZL’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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merit as literature...,..The book is full of good things.’— ATHENAUM. 





Complete in Five Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author, 


Vout. 1I.—Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. With Portrait and Introduction. 

Vou. Il.—Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches—Bohemian Papers—Spanish and American Legends. 
VoL. III.—Tales of the Argonauts—Eastern Sketches. 

Vou. 1V.—Gabriel Conroy. 

Vout. V.—Stories—Condensed Novels, &c. 





The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, £2. 10s, 
WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM. A 


Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By Epwarp 
WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, 
their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices 
which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. [Just ready. 





Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT. By W. Marrizv Wiis, F.R.A.S., F.C.S, 
Author of ‘ The Fuel of the Sun.’ 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—‘ The title of this small contribution to Scientific Education expresses the leading 
object I have steadily kept in view while writing it. This is, to present to the uninitiated of all ages and both 
sexes a simple and readable exposition of the phenomena and laws of heat, and some of their practical appli- 
cations, without attempting the vain task of expounding to non-mathematicians a mathematical view of the 
subject.......+. My large experience as a teacher of elementary science has convinced me that the progress of 
modern scientific education has been seriously obstructed by the prevailing habit of intermingling the exposition 
of the favourite mathematical hypothesis of the teacher with the elementary description and demonstration of 
experimental data, No sound judgment of theories can be formed until a clear and tolerably wide view of facts 
has been presented to the mind of the student; and all attempts to introduce bit-by-bit instalments of mathe- 
matical hypothesis in the course of elementary instruction tends rather to the insinuation of loose prejudices than 
to the inculcation of sound philosophical conclusions.’ 





Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
CHAUCER for SCHOOLS. By Mrs. Hawuzis, Author of ‘ Chaucer for Children.’ 


This is a copious and judicious selection from Chaucer’s Tales, with full notes on the history, manners, customs, 
and language of the fourteenth century, with marginal glossary and a literal poetical version in modern English 
in parallel columns with the original poetry. Six of the Canterbury Tales are thus presented, in sections of from 
10 to 200 lines, mingled with prose narrative. ‘Chaucer for Schools’ is issued to meet a widely-expressed want, 
and is especially adapted for class instruction. It may be profitably studied in connection with the maps and 
illustrations of ‘Chaucer for Children.’ 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION ; being a Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c, 

ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS :—The Problem Stated—Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Evolutiom—What Evo- 
lution is and what it is not—The Evidence for Evolution—The Evidence from Development—The Evidence from 
Rudimentary Organs—The Evidence from Geographical Distribution—The Evidence from Geology—Evolution and 
Environments—Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development—Evolution and Degeneration—Evolution and 
Ethics—The Relations of Evolution to Ethics and Theology, &c. &c. (Jn preparation. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY.—Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
The AGONY COLUMN of the TIMES, from 1800 to 1870. With an Explanatory 


Introduction. Edited by ALICE Chay, [Nearly ready. 
The BOOK of CLERICAL ANECDOTES: a Gathering of the Antiquities, 
Humours, and Eccentricities of ‘The Cloth.’ By Jacop Larwoop. [Nearly ready. 


Also, now ready, uniform in size and price, 


PENCIL and PALETTE; being Biographical Anecdotes chiefly of Contemporary 
Painters, with Gossip about Pictures Lost, Stolen, and Forged; Great Picture Sales; List of Royal 
Academicians from the beginning, &c. By RoBpERT KEmPT. 


The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. With Chapters on Dickens asa 
Letter-Writer, Poet, and Public Reader. 


LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, and FROLICS. 
By Wi.1AM T. Dosson. 
[Complete Lists of the Series may be had upon application.] 
A HANDBOOK FOR POTTERY-PAINTERS.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
PRACTICAL KERAMICS for STUDENTS. By C. A. Janvirr. 


NEW WORK BY MR. AND MRS. MACQUOID.—Square 8vo. cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
IN the ARDENNES. By Karuarine S. Macqvorw. With 50 fine Illustrations by 


Tuomas R, Macquorp. Uniform with ‘ Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany.’ 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Large 4to. cloth extra gilt, profusely illustrated, 31s. 6d. 
PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hammton Grzson. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The HEPTALOGIA ; ; or, The Seven against Sense. A Cap with Seven Bells. 





‘Square 8v0. cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With over 50 Illustrations by Atrrep Rimmer. 


(Nearly ready, 








Small 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


The WOOING of the WATER-WITCH: A Northern Oddity. By Evan 


_DALDORNE. With 125 fine lilustrations by J. Morr SMITH. 


MISS G. ‘BOWERS’S NEW HUNTING SKETCHES. —Handsomely half- bound, oblong ét0 21s, 
LEAVES from a HUNTING JOURNAL. By G. Bowsrs, Author of ‘Canters 


in Crampshire’ &c. Coloured in Facsimile of the Originals. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PRIMITIVE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.’—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS. _Iicluding a new translation of Beccaria’s ‘ Dei 
Delitti e delle Pene.’ By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
CREDULITIES, PAST and PRESENT. By Wi.t1am Jones, F.S.A., Author of 
‘ Finger-Ring Lore’ &c. 
CoNTENTS :—The Sea and Seamen—Miners—Amulets and Talismans—Rings—Word and Letter Divination— 
Numbers—Trials, Exorcising, and Blessing of Animals—Birds—Eggs—Luck—Index. 
Square 8vo. cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated. 
ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Atrraep Romer. With Illustrations 


by the Author and CHARLES A. VANDERHOOF. [/n preparation. 


Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


STORIES ABOUT NUMBER NIP, the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for 


Children, by WALTER GRAHAMR. _With Illustrations by J. Moyr Smiru. 





a ge 4to. cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 28s. 


A TREATISE on WOOD ENGRAVING, Historical and Practical. By Wituam 


ANDREW CHATTO and JOHN Jackson. Third Edition, with 450 fine Illustrations. _ [Nearly ready. 





Post 8vo. cloth limp (uniform with Glenny’s ‘ Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse’), 2s. 6d. 


OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 


them. By Tom JERROLD, Author of ‘ The Gar den that Paid the Rent’ &e. (Jn the press. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors of ‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.’ 
HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn. 
QUAKER COUSINS. By AGNES MACDONELL. 
CONFIDENCE. By Henry Jamgs, Jun, 
ROBIN GRAY. By CHARLEs GIBBON, 
FOR LACK OF GOLD. By CHaRtes Grmpon, 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By WILKIE Cottins. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lyyn Linton. Illustrated by ARTHUR Hopkins. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCartay, M.P, Illustrated by ARTHUR HopkIns. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Cuartxs Gipson. Illustrated by ARTHUR Hopkins. 
*,° Fall 1 Lists of this Series of Novels, now numbering nearly 100 Volumes, s, may be had upon application. 


COMPLETION OF CUSSANS’S HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Parts XV. and XVI. (completing the Work) 21s. each ; large paper, 42s. each. 


A HISTORY of HERTFORDSHIRE. By Joun E. Cussans, With Illustrations, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE NEW REPUBLIC.’ 


BELGRAVIA for JANUARY, 1881 (price One Shilling), contains 
the First Parts of Three New Serials, viz. :— 
. A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. H. Mattock, Author of ‘The New Republic.’ 
2 ee COAT. By D. Curistrz Murray, Author of ‘A Life’s Atonement.’ With Illustrations by 
BARNARD. 
4, 4 ROUND ABOUT ETON and HARROW. By ALFRED RIMMER. With numerous Illustrations. 


NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1881 
(price One Shilling), contains the First Chapters of a NEW NOVEL, entitled ‘The COMET of a SEASON, : 
by Justin McCartuy, M.P., Author of ‘ A History of Our Own Times,’ ‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ &c. 


SCIENCE NOTES, by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S.; and TABLE TALK, by SyLvanus Uksay, will also 
be continued Monthly. 














































































































4 Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS'S” ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Post 8vo. Illustrated Boards, 2s. each. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow? By Mrs. ALEXANDER. ; Number Seventeen. By Henny KINGsiey, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. By WALTER BESANT Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn Linton. 
and JAMES RICE. The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By 
With Harp and Crown. By WALTER BESANT Lynn LINTON. 
and JAMES RICE. The World Well Lost. By E. Lynn Linton, 
This Son of Vulcan. By Warrer Besant | Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCanrny, 
and JAMES RICE. The Waterdale Neighbours. By Jusm 
My Little Girl. By W. Besant and J. Ricz. McCarTuy. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By Watter Besant |} My Enemy’s Daughter. By Justin McCanrny, 
and JAMES RICE. A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarrny. 
The Golden Butterfly. By Wattrer Besant | Linley Rochford. By Justix McCarrnay, 
and JAMES RICE. Miss Misanthrope. By Justiy McCartay, 
By Celia’s Arbour. By WALTER BEsaNnT and The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE S. Macquoip, 
JAMES RICE. Lost Rose. By KATHARINE S. Macquorn. 
The Monks of Thelema, By WALTER BrsantT | Open! Sesame! By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
and JAMES Rick. Whiteladies, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
*Twasin Trafelgar’s Bay. By WatTeR Besant | Held in Bondage. By Ouma, 


























and JAMES RICcR. Strathmore. By Ovrpa. a 
An Heiress of Red Dog. By Bret Harte. Chandos. By Ovrpa. s C 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. By Bret Under Two Flags. By Ourpa, 
HARTE. Idalia. By Ovurpa, 
Gabriel Conroy. By Brer HarrE. Cecil Castlemaine. By Ourpa, a‘ tis free 
Surly Tim. By F. E. Burnett, Tricotrin, By Oupa. 
Juliet’s Guardian, By Mrs. H. Loverr | Puck. By Ovumpa. C 
CAMERON. Folle Farine. By Ovipa. 0 
The Cure of Souls. By MAcLAREN COBBAN, A Dog of Flanders, By Ouipa. 
Antonina. By WILKIE CoLLins. Pascarel. By Ovuipa. q 
Basil. By WILkig£ CoLtins. Two Little Wooden Shoes. By Ovma. 
Hide and Seek. By Witxrm Corus, Signa, By Ouma. In ore 
The Dead Secret. By Witkiz CoLtrs, | Ina Winter City. By Ouma. 
Queen of Hearts, By Winkie CoLuns, Ariadne. By Ovuma. f 
My Miscellanies. By WILkir CoLtixs. Friendship. By Ovurpa. nore tl 
The Woman in White. By WiLkm Cotrins. The Best of Husbands, By Jamms Payn, 
The Moonstone. By WILKIE Cotzins, Walter’s Word. By James Payy. ame tr 
Man and Wife. By Wirxir Cortrys, Halves. By JAMEs Payn. had a fa 
Poor Miss Finch. By Witxre Cottirys, Fallen Fortunes, By JamEs Payn. I 
Miss or Mrs.? By Wirxre Coxriys. What He Cost Her. By Jamus Payn. ‘ 
New Magdalen. By Witxre Cots, Less Black than We’re Painted. By Mvenuin 
The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE Cotiins, JAMES PAYN. experie! 
The Law and the Lady. By wmxrx Cottins. | By Proxy. By James Payn. the Bri 
The Two Destinies. By Witxirz CoLuys, The Mystery of Marie Roget. By Eness he Brit 
The Haunted Hotel. By Wimxiz Cotiins. A. Por. y 
Felicia, By M. BerHam-Epwakrps, Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. J. 1. Mn q sgt 
Roxy. By Epwarp EGGLESTON. RIDDELL, y 
Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. | Gaslight and Daylight. By Grorcr Aveustvs ecome 
Olympia. By R. E. FRANcILLON. SALA, ons w 
Robin Gray. By CHARLES GIBBON. Bound tothe Wheel. By Jonn SAUNDERS. r 
For Lack of Gold. By CHar.Es Gipson. Guy Waterman. By JoHn SaunpErs. 
What will the World Say? By CHartzs | ae the World. By Jou Saux Misno eq 
GIBBON. 
In Love and War, By CHaRLEs Grsnon. | The Lionin the Path, By Joun and KATHERINE A. & H 
For the King. By Cuar.rs Grppon. lt coy ny . anil present 
In Honour Bound. By CHARLEs Gipson, Tales fee the Marines. By Warm : d 
Dick Temple. By James GREENWOOD. | y Wi 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By THomas | Phe Wey ae a ae “ Pr 
HARDY. | American Senator. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ny v 
Fated to be Free. By JEAN INGELow. | Diamond cut Diamond. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Confidence. By Henry James, Jun. | A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of 
The Dark Colleen. By Harnirr Jay, | Europe. By Mark TWAIN, 
Queen of Connaught. By H. Jay. | Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twat. Ir 
Oakshott Castle, By Henry KINGSLEY. | AnIdle Excursion. By Mark Twain. nixtures 
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OD-LIVER 


is COD-LIVER OIL is prepared by an altogether New and Special Process. 
THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES ARE CLAIMED FOR IT, viz, that— 

‘is free from nauseous taste and smell; It does not produce offensive eructations or sickness; It is 
consequently digested without inconvenience, and can be taken by many who cannot bear 
ordinary Cod-liver Oil, even of the finest quality; It presents all the medicinal and nutritive 
qualities of the remedy in their highest degree of excellence. 


Inorder to appreciate these advantages, THE “ PERFECTED * COD-LIVER OIL must be taken. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS have manufactured COD-LIVER OIL on a large scale for, 
nore than thirty years, first in their Laboratory in London, and subsequently by some of the 
ume trained hands in Newfoundland, and in Norway, where, for nearly fifteen years, they have 
lad a factory, and for twelve of which they were the only. English makers. 

During all this period, therefore, they have been able to offer the fullest guarantee of the 

By @enuineness and Purity of their COD-LIVER OIL, and of all the excellence which intelligent 
mperience and scrupulous care could ensure. And to this OIL were awarded the only Medal of 
he British Section of the Philadelphia Exhibition, and a Silver Medal at Paris. 

A recent improvement—the result of numerous experiments—has now enabled them to 
1 Ho a step farther, and to offer their Oil so far freed from the usual repulsive flavour that it 
ss comes almost as palatable as salad oil, and excites none of the nausea or unpleasant eructa- 

tons which are often experienced after taking even the very best kinds of the ordinary Oil. 

| Thus the chief difficulties experienced in the use of this invaluable remedy, for which there 
UN: BS no equivalent,'are removed. Its medicinal , and nutritive properties are wholly unimpaired, and 
us § & H. have designated it THE “ PERFECTED ” COD-LIVER OIL, because they believe it 

ss mesents all the valuable qualities of their pure COD-LIVER OIL in the best condition attainable. 

“i A.& H. offer it to the medical profession and to the public under the conviction that it 
oxy Hill prove a boon to all who have occasion to take Cod-liver Oil, and render it available to very 
any who hitherto have been unable to bear it. 





LLEN & HANBURY6. 


TRADE MARK, 





















DGAR 





THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Dec. 13th, 1879. 

___ Instead of taking an ordinary Cod-liver Oil, and attempting to disguise its flavour by all sorts of devices and 
mixtures, they (ALLEN & HANnsurys) have studied anew the processes of manufacture of Cod-liver Oil, for which 
they have always had a great reputation; and, as a result of this study, they have produced a Cod-liver Oil which 
1S $0 delicate in flavour as to be free from all the usual nauseous properties of fish-oil, and has almost the delicacy of 
salad oil, We congratulate Messrs. ALLEN & Hansurys on having realised a pharmaceutical progress on the best 


lines of advance. 
THE LANCET, Oct. 18th, 1879. 
Messrs. ALLEN & HANBuRYS have as nearly as possible succeeded in depriving Cod-liver Oil of its nauseating 
‘mell and taste. They present in their “ Perfécted ” article the oil ina beautifully bright and but very little coloured 
tate. Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle will doubtless be able to take it. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL RECORD, Dec. 15th, 1879. 
It is a pleasure to meet with so excellent a preparation as this “ Perfécted ” Cud-liver Oil. Limpid, delicate, 


i 
| 7 from disagreeable flavour, and admirably refined by a new and improved process, the “ Perfécted” Cod-liver 
gl of ALLEN & Hanzurys will henceforth take its place as a pharmaceutical product which is in its way unrivalled. 


THE MEDICAL PRESS AND CIRCULAR, Oct, 22nd, 1879. 
.,.° * * « Having personally tested it, and having, moreover, given it to delicate patients, we think the most 
Rstidious will not object to take it on the score of taste, and no nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed. 








THE PRACTITIONER, Jan., 1880. 
. «+ It isa great boon to get such an oil as the present. We have tried it, and find that it is exceedingly 
bland to the taste, and causes no eructations or nausea afterwards. It well deserves the name of “ Perfécted,” 


(See also THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, Oct. 4th, 1879.) 


Dr. DOBELL writes :—“I must not miss this opportunity of commending the ‘ Perfécted’ Cod-liver Oj 
lately introduced by Messrs. ALLEN & Hansurys. Itis so pure and tasteless that, when oil will agree at all, this is sure 
to do so.”"—“ On Loss of Weight, Blood Spitting,and Lung Disease (New Edition), by Horace DosELt, M.D, ff 
Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal Hospital for Disease of the Chest, &c., &c, 





DOSE.--For an adult, a dessert-spoonful, gradually increased to one or two table-spoonfuls, and repeateq 
two or three times a day for several weeks, or even months. For Children, one tea-spoontul, gradually ie 
increased to two or three. The Oil may be taken floating on milk, on orange wine, or on cold lemon tea, 
made by pouring a pint of boiling water on halt a lemon cut into thin slices, the acid.and aroma of which 
will be found gratetul both to the palate and stomach, 

All who have difficulty in taking Cod-liver = —— INSIST on having Allen and Hanburys’ 

Perfecte il. 





Sold only in Imperial Quarter Pints, 1/4; Half-pints, 2/6; Pints, 4/9; and Quarts, 9/-; capsuled 
and bearing Allen & Hanburys’ Signature and Trade Mark. Of all Chemists, 





N.B.—The stronger smell and taste of brown varieties of Oil seem frequently to be 
regarded as evidence of greater medicinal value; the following extracts from some eminent 
authorities show that these qualities are simply injurious :— 


Extract from “ Elements of Materia Medica,” abridged Edition, 1865, by Dr. PEREIRA, F.R.S. 

“ The Oil, as contained in the cells of the fresh liver, is nearly colourless. It is obvious, therefore, that of the 
varieties of oil to which reference has been made,the most colourless, prepared entirely from fresh livers, must 
possess the constituents of the Oil in their purest state. The darker varieties, which are obtained either at a high 
temperature, or from livers in which putrefaction has made more or less progress, contain a large proportion of volatile 
acids and biliary matter; while the lighter sort is precisely the poorest in these bodies, but is richest in oleic acid 
and glycerine. Chemical analysis lends no support to the opinion at one time entertained that the brown Oil is 
superior as a therapeutic agent to the pale Oil. Chemistry has not discovered any substances in the darker Oil 
which would confer on it superior activity as a medicine, Experience fully confirms the inference drawn from observa. 
tion of the chemical constitution of these varieties of Cod-liver Oil as to their relative therapeutic value.” 


“¢Dr, WitiaMs, in his ‘ Principles of Medicine,’ affirms the superiority of the pure fresh Oil. Dr. Garrop 
likewise sums up his argument in favour of the pale Oil thus ;—‘ r. It is the real Oil, as contained in the liver of the 
cod fish. 2, It contains no products of putrefaction such as are found in the darkoils, 3. It sits more easily on 
delicate stomachs. 4. Experience has proved it to be a most effective therapeutic agent.’” 


ALLEN ond. PURE EXTRACT OF MALT. 


The value of Exrracr or Matr as a nutritive and restorative agent for delicate and exhausted 
constitutions is now fully acknowledged by the medical profession, the Extract being rich both in muscle 
and fat-forming elements. It promotes, moreover, in a special and peculiar manner, the solution and 
digestion of all farinaceous foods, and is, therefore, a valuable remedy in those diseases which arise froma 
imperfect assimilation of these substances. ‘The presence of the active and valuable constituents of the 
Malt, unimpaired and in a concentrated form, is secured in Atten & Hanpurys’ Exrract, by a special 
process of their own and evaporation iz vacuo. 

Dost.—From a dessert-spoonful to a table-spoonful in water, wine, or milk, with or immediately 
after meals, Extract or Matr forms an excellent adjunct to Cop-Liver Om. 

In bottles, at 2/— and 3/6 cach. ‘Trade Mark—a Plough. Of all Chemists, 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, May Ist, 1880. Messrs. Allen & Hanburys deserve 
the thanks of the profession for having produced an extract containing all the nutritious and active essences of 
malt, while rejecting the alcoholic compounds. The extract is obtained by a process of evaporation in vacuo, atl 
owes its special properties to the large quantity of unaltered diastase which it contains. 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, Nov. 22nd, 18'79.—We have no hesitationia h 
strongly recommending to the notice of the profession the “ Pure Extract of Malt” now brought out by Messt 
Allen & Hanburys, of Plough Court. It is of a delicate brown colour, of about the consistence of good light-coloured 
treacle, has absolutely no burnt smell, is of a very agreeable flavour, and isentirely free from alcohol and carbonic ac 


(See also THE LONDON MEDICAL RECORD, November 15th, 1879.) 


FRY’S MALTED COCOA and MALTED CHOCOLATE PASTE 
(PATENTED) 
are combinations of Atten & Hansurys’ Extracr or Matr with Cocoa Extract and Paste Chocolal 
affording delicious beverages, ‘The Exrracr may be most agreeably taken in these forms. Sold _ in tit 
at 1/— and 2/- each. Of all Chemists, Grocers and Italian Warchousemen. j 
N.B.—-The Cocoa is in powder, and without sugar ; the Chocolate is in paste, and is sweetgned. 



























nisvays MALTED FARINACEOUS FOOD wix:: 


(PATENTED.) 


ORE than thirty years ago the great chemist Justus Von Liesic gave to the world the 
result of his investigations on Food, and enunciated the principles on which a suitable 
Food for Children and Invalids should be prepared, viz., by taking advantage of the very 

eculiar properties inherent in MALT. He found that Malt is rich in muscle and fat-producing 











ually lements—that it possesses highly nutritive and restorative powers, and also the property of 
rick bhssisting digestion in an eminent degree. Since that time many attempts have been made 






oapply the suggestions of Lizsic, but up to the present time all have been more or less 
nsatisfactory. 7 

The Patent Malted Farinaceous Food, as now prepared by Messrs. ALLEN & HANBURYS, is the 
esult of a practical application of the advice of Liesic, and the benefits accruing from its use 
yerify in a remarkable manner his predictions of the value and efficacy of such a Food. 


On this subject Baron Liesic writes :— 
‘¢In many places, especially in the poorer districts, the mortality amongst infants is frightfully extensive, 
and every experienced physician knows that the real cause is defective nutrition. 

“A child in good health and properly fed does not cry for hours, and will sleep sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, It suffers neither from costiveness nor diarrhoea, and increases daily in weight. 

“When an infant is deprived of its natural nourishment, its growth and health essentially depend on the 
correct choice and proper admixture of its food. 

*‘It can, without risk of error, be assumed that the usual Farinaceous Foods are the proximate cause 
of most of the diseases, and of half the cases of death amongst infants in the country, as well asin large towns. 

‘* An improper food will after a short time cause symptoms of illness; the child cries frequently, is sleepless, 
and costiveness and diarrhcea afflict it in turn. 

“Even a healthy mother who suckles her infant often finds it necessary to strengthen its diet with some 
atificial nutriment, and the best food for this purpose is a properly prepared MALTED Foon, : 
‘‘ Infants fed on this food are neither fretful nor wakeful,” 


ALLEN & HANBURYS’ MALTED FARINACEOUS FOOD is manufac- 
tued with great care from the finest selected Cereal Grains, combined with the active con- 
stituents of Pure Malt in a Soluble Form, and when prepared according to the directions 
given on the back of each Tin, it affords a perfect Food easily assimilated by Infants. For 
telicate children, invalids, and persons with weak digestion, it is invaluable, possessing highly 
tutritive and restorative powers in a concentrated form. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 16th October, 1880. 


This is a new form of malted farinaceeus food, based on the principles and formula originally introduced by 
liebig, but improved by the aid of the recent knowledge of the methods of technically applying the process of 
malting. We have taken some trouble to have this food carefully tested by skilled persons, and, for this purpose, 
have secured the assistance of Dr. HORATIO DONKIN and Dr. WARNER, who have both employed the food 
in private and in hospital practice; and we have also suggested trials, which have been carried out at créches. The 
result of Dr. Warner’s trials among his out-patients at the East London Hospital for Children was decidedly satisfactory. 
Delicate children have, in many instances, improved under its use; infants who have thriven under its use fell off 
when it was discontinued, and it was generally liked by the children to whom it was given. In the same way, Dr. 
Donkin was able to report very favourably of its influence upon the health, nutrition, and digestion of the children 
towhom it was administered in his hospital practice. In two large créches the food has been found very successful ; 
inmore than one instance the children who had been subject to sickness being freed from it by the use of Messrs. 
Allen & Hanburys’ food. The food may be prepared either for infants or for invalids, according to the directions given ; 
and we have no doubt whatever that this Malted Farinaceous Food will be found very effective, digestible, nutritious, 


and palatable wherever it be tried. 
THE LANCET, 24th July, 1880. 


_ An improved form of Liebig’s well-known food. It is excellent in quality and flavour, is perfectly free from 
grit, can be made up in a few minutes, and requires no straining. 
Dr. TRESTRAIL writes :— ALDERSHOT, 25th Nov. 1880. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in being able to report most favourably upon your ** Malted Food,” as 

my child, after being at death’s door for weeks, from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhoea, and inability to 
retain any form of *‘ Infant's Food” or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted preparation, and I 
ave never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as he has since done.—I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
Messrs, ALLEN & HANBURYS. H. Ernest TRESTRAIL, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P, 


Mrs. HILTON writes:— THE CRECHE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E., 13th Nov., 1880. 
Dear Sirs,—After giving the Food a fair trial, we are able to say that in the case of several delicate children, it 
has been found highly beneficial and nutritive. 
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Sid only in Tins (Trade Mark—a Malt Kiln, with the word “Malted” on the roof), at 1/-, 2-/, 8/- 
and 10/- each, by all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, 












_N.B.—This Foop was exhibited in competition with some of the best-known and old 
‘stablished Foods on the market, at the recent International Food Exhibition, in conjunction 
with A. & H.’s Exrract or Mart and “ Perrectep” Cop Liver OIL, and to this exhibit was 
‘warded the Silver Medal (the highest award obtainable for such preparations). 






TONGA 


A SPECIFIC FOR 





a O N G A is the name given to a remarkable remedy for Neuralgia. The drug 
was first introduced to us during the summer of 1879. On submitting it to a tri 
it was at once found by competent medical authorities to possess extraordinary poweg 

in relieving Neuralgic pains. ‘The following extracts from papers in The Lancet, written by 
eminent medical men, will sufficiently testify to the great value of this remedy :— 

‘* A woman, aged twenty-three, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia of the infra-orbital and grea 
occipital nerves. She had four severe paroxysms in the day, lasting from half an hour to an hour and a half. Many 
of her teeth were bad. Three doses cured her. 

‘** A woman suffered from neuralgia in the left great occipital nerve. Four half-drachm doses cured her, 

“A man, aged twenty-five, had suffered fora fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia in the temples, in the 
eyes, and under the eyes. Half a drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days. 

“A woman, aged twenty, for ten days had suffered from severe neuralgia in the first and third branch of the 
fifth nerve. She had daily about five paroxysms, each lasting from one to two hours, A drachm thrice daily cured 
her in three days, 

“A girl, aged eighteen, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and 
behind the ear. Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours. : 

“This remedy, whilst apparently highly useful in neuralgia, produces no toxic symptoms.”—From a Paper by 
SYDNEY RINGER, M.D., and WILLIAM MURRELL, M.D., M.R.C.P., in The Lancet, March 6th, 1880, 

“ The results obtained from Tonga by Drs. Ringer and Murrell fully coincide with mine. I have notes of cases 0 
brain and kidney disease in which Tonga alone succeeded in removing pain. All cases of neuralgia (supra- an¢ 
infra-orbital branches of the fifth nerve), with swelling of the temporal veins during the attack, were benefited.” 
From a Paper by C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, in The Lancet, Mar. 20, 1880. 

“W.H , aged thirty-one, had been suffering from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days. The 
teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw, were in a very decayed condition. One teaspoonful of Tonga was ordered td 
be taken every six hours, till the pain was relieved. The paroxysms entirely ceased after the fourth dose. 

“ A woman, aged twenty-nine, in a very weak, anemic State, with inflamed axillary glands, had suffered from 
supra-orbital neuralgia for six or seven days. She was ordered one teaspoonful three times a day, The paroxysm 
ceased, and did not return, after the fifth dose had been taken. 

“Wm. P , aged thirty-two, had suffered greatly from neuralgia for nearly two years. He was ordered oné 
teaspoonful in water three times a day. The pain very much decreased after the fourth dose, and entirely ceased 
after the sixth dose had been taken. In my case-book I find the following note on April 15th on this case: 
‘Had another bad attack, though less severe than the last. The neuralgic pain entirely disappeared after the thirc 
dose.’”—From a Paper by W. J. H. LUSH, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., M.R.C.S.E., &c., The Lancet, May 2gth, 188 


We have also had further abundant testimony, both from the medical profession and thé 
public, of the remarkable efficacy of Tonca. We cite the following extract from a letter from 
Captain H. Pappon, Hounslow, to , Esq., Bickley :— 

“ Some time ago you very kindly gave me a remedy for neuralgia (Tonga), and I have intended to write to you 3 


to its value, and now do so. It stopped an attack of neuralgia to my astonishment when in full progress, and is the 
only remedy I have ever tried that would do it.”—(Signed) H. Pappon. 





Tonaa, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on th¢ 
nerves without giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. 





Dose: From half to one teaspoonful in water three times a day. Relief generally follo 
the third or fourth dose. N.B.—No ill effects follow from larger doses. 





Tonaa is sold only in bottles at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, and may be obtained through any Chemist, or from us, the Sol 
Consignees and Manufacturers, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.G, 


Agents for India—SMITH, STANISTREET & Co., Calcutta. 
» Canada—H. SUGDEN EVANS & Co., Montreal. 
» United States of America—W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New; Yor! 
» Germany and Austria—E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1806. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the whole Term of Life, 


and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





ieee a 


UNDER this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, in the option of the Assured ; the other Half-Premium remains a charge 
against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, payable in advance. 


AS Ai ON ANT EGR otc 


Full explanation 1s given in a short leaflet, to be had on application. 





EXISTING ASSURANCES . $6,500,000 | 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . 2,077,215 | 
ANNUAL INCOME ... . 273,684 


Craims Paip..... 6,296,203 | 
Bonuses DECLARED . 2,342,000. 





EXAMPLES OF CLAIMS PAID ON WITH-BONUS POLICIES. 





Sum . 4 
No. of ~ Amount paid by Amount of Premiums 
Policy. yn avec f Bonuses. Office. received by Office. 





£ £ $ “8. +4 6 .«:: &: ‘oO. £ S$... D. 
4,718 5,000 6,775 6 11,775 6 8 9,350 0 0 
4,937 4,000 5,637 2 9,637 2 2 8,226 13 4 
2,960 300 461 ll 761 11 2 575 13 0 


— 























CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 












































SYMINGTON’S | renowned 
“Tawra, PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 
PHA SOUP, Seasoned and Pievouned, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

PEYPTIAN’ FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or for Children, it is 
invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFHE, in Oblong Tins, 1b., }1b., and 31b., 2s. per Ib. 

PATENT COFFERS, in Tins, Lib., 4lb., ‘and 4b., ‘1e., "1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

nn COFFEE, .—Breakfast Beverage for Persons of weak digestion. In Tins, 64d., 

s., and ls. 6d. eac 





W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. Sold by all Grocers. 











| GOLD MEDAL, ‘ ~ PARIS, 1878. 


ed 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile eas . 
Signature, 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, s BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, N EURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


———— BRILLIANT WHITE SILENT LICHT. 


THE “PRINCESS CHRISTIANIA” 


Flat Flame Governor Burners, preventing Waste and Flaring. 
All Burners “and Globes] bear the Trade Mark, 






































Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; Bronze Medal, London, 1862; 
Bronze Medal, York, 1879.. 


WILLIAM SUGG, 


Vincent Works, Vincent Street, Westminster. 
Queen Anne Burners, 
Fern Pattern Globe. Show Rooms—Opposite Charing Cross Post Office. 
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DR. ROOKEHS 
ORIENTAL PILLS & SOLAR ELIXIR. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughont 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 





INDIGESTION, | PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, | RHEUMATISM, 

ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unkealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever, 


The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 4s, 6d. each. 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKE'S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooxkr’s “ ANTI-LANCET,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough, 
England. 

Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed : “It will be an 
inealculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH HLIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES,’ Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increase that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


Lee 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dx. Rooxe, Scarborongh, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“ invariably it sabdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation | “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
**of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irri digestion 
strengthens the constitution, Hence i is used with the most dena pono iat dione: = 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS 
BRONOHITIA, | COUGHS, ; | QUINSY, | And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 
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Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ 
ation be bad Gases of all rh ~ on “ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 















